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Calls For Expanded Milk Flow 


Federal Agriculture Department Seeks 6 to 8 Per Cent Increase to Keep 


Pace With Food-For-Defense Program—Dairymen Demand Proteétion 


\SHINGTON, D. ¢ 
Agriculture 


Secretary of 
R. Wickard 


stated here on April 29th that pros- 


Claude 


tive export needs for dairy products, par- 
ularly cheese, evaporated milk, and dried 
mmilk, plus increasing consumer demand 
dairy products in this country, made it 
desirable that milk production in the United 
States be increased by 6 to 8 per cent. Most 
of the increase, he said, should be made in 
roduction areas which have access to milk- 


vaperating and cheese-making plants. 


Ihe Secretary also pointed out that of the 

Ik available for the manufacture of dairy 
products a somewhat larger proportion than 
normal should be used for cheese and evapo- 
rated milk. This, he said, can be done 
through supporting prices of those products 
at levels somewhat higher than usual in rela- 
ion to the price of butter. 

‘A moderate increase in milk production 
primarily for 
needed,” Secretary Wickard said, “as in- 


manufacturing purposes is 
surance that United States farmers can meet 
fully all possible requirements both in this 
country and in other democracies. Under 
average conditions, production now in pros- 
pect might be enough to take care of do- 
mestic needs and the minimum export de- 
mand now in prospect. However, in view 
of the chance that pastures may be below 
normal, that there may be heavy utilization 
of feeds by other livestock, and that export 
needs under the Lend-Lease Act may in- 
rease, it is desirable to increase total milk 
production by 6 to 8 per cent, instead of the 
2 or 3 per cent increase already in view. 


Details of the Program 


“As in the case of the other livestock prod- 
ucts and vegetables with which American 
farmers can aid the people of the democra- 


cies, we propose to use the national farm 
programs to stimulate production.” 


For the 1940-41 year which ends the last 
of April, total milk production is estimated 
at 111 billion pounds, of which about 52 
billion processed 


pounds represents such 


products as butter, cheese, and canned milk. 


Plans for encouraging dairy production 
include : 


(1) Assuring farmers of feed supplies at 
stabilized prices through continuation the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s present 
policy of releasing corn at the price plus 
certain carrying charges, and through con- 


tinuing corn loans for the next two years at 
their present level 
(2) Supporting prices generally throug 


Department purchases of dairy products for 


domestic relief distribution and free school 
lunch programs, distribution through the Red 
Cross, resale under the terms of the Lend 
Lease Act, or for a reserve supply 

(3) Increasing the proportion of the milk 


supply used in products most needed for ex 
port, particularly evaporated milk and cheese, 
through purchases at prices that will encout 
age use of more milk in those products. 


(4) Maintaining dry skimmilk prices, 


through government purchases, at levels 


which will assure liberal supplies of this 


comme udlity. 


Officials ot the Surplus Marketing Admin 
istration plan to purchase substantial quan- 
tities of dairy products, particularly cheese, 
evaporated milk and dry skimmilk, in line 
with the plan announced April 3 of support- 
ing prices of dairy products at a long-term 
average level equivalent to around 31 cents 
a pound (Chicago basis) for butter. 


Sees Fluid Price Rise Not Needed 


“Inclusion of dairy products in the food 
for-defense program need not in itself result 
in any increase in the prices consumers pay 
for fluid milk,’ Secretary Wickard said. 
“In practically all areas milk is priced ac- 
cording to the way it is utilized, so that the 
price support which is planned would tend 
only to increase the price of so-called sur- 
plus milk. Producer prices in fluid milk mar- 
keting areas will continue to be supported by 
federal marketing agreement programs.” 


Department officials pointed out that in- 
creases in ‘airy herds beyond the 2 or 3 


per cent now in prospect do not appear nec- 
essary to expanding output of processed dairy 
products. They said, however, that some in- 
crease in the number of milk cows will be 
required in some places to take care of local 
needs for more fluid milk in industrial centers 
with enlarging defense industries; in certain 
army camp areas; and the areas, particularly 
in the South, where additional fluid milk is 


needed for more adequate nutrition 


Officials believe that for the most part the 
desired increase in total milk production can 
be obtained through more intensive feeding 
throughout the summer and through dis- 
posing of fewer cull cows, so as to avoid the 
usual sharp drop in production which usually 


follows the spring season of flush production. 


Leading cheese states are Wisconsin, [llin- 
ois, Indiana, New York, Oregon, Texas, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Tennessee, Missouri, 
California, and Idaho. States which produce 
evaporated milk in the largest volume are 
Wisconsin, Ohio, California, Illinois, and 


New York : 
Dairy Farmers Demand Changed Policy 


The projected federal program has aroused 
strong demand from organized dairy farm- 
ers’ groups throughout the country for re- 
visions embodying guarantees to farmers of 
returns for their milk at levels more closely 
4n line with recent advances in general in- 
dustrial income; the re-establisment of “eco- 
nomic equality as between agriculture, in- 
dustry and labor”; the assurance of immedi- 
ate prices to farmers which “will compen- 
sate both for current production and in- 
creased capital outlay” needed for expanding 
output; the provision af adequate supplies 
of farm labor; and several other points. 


Resolutions calling for these policy changes 
were adopted at a May 1-2 Chicago meeting 
sponsored by the National Cooperative Milk 
Producers’ Federation, full report of which 
appears elsewhere in this issue of the Re- 
view, and the entire proposition will he 
the subject of a larger agricultural confer- 
ence scheduled by farm and dairy leaders 
for the near future in Washington. 
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Oppose Oleo Standards 

NY congressional or executive depart- 

A mst or agency move that will result 
in increased production of oleomar- 
garine, thereby replacing butter, is a matter 
of outstanding interest to the milk producer 
and distributor, as well as to the creamery- 
Therefore it 
seems timely to state that the oleomargarine 


man or other milk processor. 


interests, backed by the commissioners of 
are mak- 
ing a well-planned and ably-financed attack 
on all state 
control legislation, and all regulatory rules 
and standards that have to do 


agriculture from the cotton states, 


and national oleomargarine- 


with the in- 
gredients that enter into the manufacture of 
oleomargarine. 

The National Dairy Union is strongly pro- 
testing against the proposed definition and 
standard of identity for oleomargarine issued 
by the Federal April 
14, 1921. 


The National Dairy Union objects to the 


Security Agency on 


proposed standards because under them the 


manufacturers of oleomargarine would be 


permitted to use the artificial flavoring 
diacetyl, when the proposed findings of fact 
indicate that this product when used in oleo- 
margarine is added for the purpose of simu- 


lating the flavor of butter. 


Under the proposed standard and _ identi- 
fication the addition of Vitamin A with or 
without accompanying Vitamin D by the 


use of fish liver oil is countenanced. In 
effect, the oleomargarine industry’s purpose 
of appropriating by 


natural 


synthetic 
characteristic of 


process a 
butter 
would have Food and Drug Administration 
acceptance. 


creamery 


Not only is it proposed to permit the arti- 
ficial imitation of butter on the part of oleo- 


margarine manufacturers, but they are also 


to be permitted to preserve their product 
against bacteria growth through the use of 
sodium benzoate as an artificial preserva- 


tive 
Committee Protests 
HE Milk Consumers’ Committee of sur- 
burban Washington, south of the Poto- 
mac River, have protested against fail- 
ure of the Virginia Milk Commission to act 
on the request of the committee for abandon- 
ment of resale milk price-fixing in the Alex- 
andria-Arlington area. In a telegram to the 
Commission the committee says: 

“Over 60 days have elapsed since the close 
of the hearing requesting abandonment of re- 
sale price fixing in the Arlington- Alexandria 
sales area. Since price fixing is costing citi- 


96 


zens thousands of dollars monthly, we have 
expected immediate action by the commis- 
sion. Will you inform us when you propose 
to announce decision?” 


The committee has also voted to petition 
the Secretary of Agriculture to institute a 
penny milk program for school children in 
Virginia, in line with the milk-for-school- 
children program in some other cities. Under 
that plan school children would be allowed 
to purchase milk at the rate of 1 cent for 
one-half pint of milk. 


is 5 cents. 


The price at this time 


C. of C. Convention 
HE United 


States Chamber of Commerce in Wash- 


annual convention of the 

ington was largely attended by busi- 
ness men from all parts of the nation. The 
war and defense preparations and their ef- 
fects upon business and industry, taxation 
and the rising national debt were outstanding 
subjects for discussion. 


Discussing the tax program, Secretary of 
Commerce Jesse Jones told a Chamber of 
Commerce that he was predicting a 
$90,000,000,000. 
Jones did not agree with Leon Henderson, 
administrator of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration 


group 


national debt of Secretary 


and Civilian Sidney 
Hillman, associate director of the Office of 
Production Management, that the Roosevelt 


administration may be forced to take over 


Supply, and 


and operate private enterprises engaged in 
the manufacture of military equipment, and 
also other lines of industry that may be con- 
sidered by the White House theorists as in- 
efficient. The Secretary of Commerce de- 
clared that the worst thing that could hap- 
pen would be for the government to take 
over and operate private business. 

At a largely attended banquet Fred H. 
Clausen of Wisconsin, chairman of the reso- 
lutions committee, that the public 
should demand the resignation of Secretary 
of Labor Perkins. 


stated 


Chamber of Commerce committees 


sented 


pre- 
including de- 
mands for reduction of non-defense govern- 
ment spending, a more equitable distribution 
of the burden of defense taxation and the 
preservation of state control over natural 
resources. Ellsworth C. Alvord, finance com- 


eighteen resolutions, 


mittee chairman, denounced the administra- 
tion’s $3,600,000,000 defense tax program as 
severe and unrealistic. He demanded that 
non-defense expenditures be cut to the bone, 
and he estimated that upwards of $2,000,000,- 
000 could be eliminated from the budget in 
that way. 


Possible Economy Move 

HILE Congress is being called upon 

to authorize appropriations by the 

billions of funds for various pur- 

poses, war, defense and non-defense, there is 

one streak of economy that the administra- 

tion is preparing to put across as a means 

of cutting expenditures for agriculture down 
to or below budget estimates. 

It will be remembered that as passed by 
the House the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill called for expenditures dur- 
ing the next fiscal year aggregating $890.- 
824,000. Among the Senate increases was 
item of $450,000,000 for farm parity pay- 
ments. It is learned that the White 
House has instructed House leaders to stand 
firm against this $450,000,000 parity appro- 
priation. 


now 


Regardless of White House opposition, 
there is much being said on Capital Hill 

regard to farm price parity. Hearings were 
held for several days by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture on Chairman Fulmer’s 
bill having reference to loans on farm prod- 
ucts, parity payments, consumer safeguards 
marketing quotas, and marketing certificates. 
Judging from the testimony given before the 
committee the processors of farm products 
are to a large extent opposed to the parity 
price program, and also to the proposed mar- 
keting certificates. The farm organization 
representatives do not favor the marketing 


certificates or processing tax scheme. 


Concentrated Milks 
HE canned milk situation is favorable 
for increased production, according to 
reports of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. The March production of evapo- 
rated milk case goods, estimated at 203,- 
624,000 pounds, was 2 per cent larger than 
the March production of 1940 and 27 per 
cent larger than the March 5-year (1935-39 
average. The estimated production for the 
first 3 months of 1941 is 542,279,000 pounds, 
a gain of 13,296,000 pounds, or 2 per cent, 
over the production of the first 3 months of 
1940, and 134,130,000 pounds, or 33 per cent, 
over the 5-year average for those months. 
While production of evaporated milk is on 
the increase, stocks in the hands of evapo- 
rated milk manufacturers on April 1 were 
than a month earlier. Totaling 136,- 
405,000 pounds, they were 40,219,000 pounds 
less than the March 1 stocks, compared with 
the March to April gain last year of 23,- 
000,000 pounds, and a 5-year (1935-39) ave: 
age drop of 7,000,000 pounds. The April 
stocks were 37,000,000 pounds, or 21 per cent 
smaller than those of the same date of 194 


less 


The production of condensed milk case 
goods in March was 9,414,000 pounds, the 
largest production for any month since 1931. 
Production was 171 per cent larger than that 
of March last year and 135 per cent larger 
than the March 1935-39 average. Production 
for the first 3 months of 1941 exceeded that 
of a year earlier by 138 per cent. 
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Unjustifiable Accusations 


GAIN the New York City milk dis- 
tributing business is the butt of an 


official investigation, this time by 
ARNOLD’s anti-trust division of 
the Federal Department of Justice, whose 


THURMAN 


esentatives have just secured a Grand 

y indictment charging price fixing against 
two major dealers in the Metropolitan 
jour smaller subsidiaries and thirty- 

three individuals in executive and opera- 
capacities with all six organizations. 
To our view it is impossible to follow the 
With pay- 


ing rates to supplying dairymen set by fed- 


reasoning behind the allegations. 


ral edict under market orders, with every 
hase of handling under close scrutiny of ad- 
ministrative officials, with important opera- 
tions costs largely controlled by strongly 
unionized labor, and with keen and continu- 
ous competition among all elements in the 
field, it is obvious that wholesale or retail 
sales prices among all dealers in the same 
areas must inevitably be forced to or very 
close to uniformity. And seriously to charge 
that two major and reputable factors in the 
dairying field would actually indulge in un- 
lawful collaboration in price establishment 
and maintenance appears to us as simply 


ridiculous. 


As we have before remarked, with the 
country embarked upon an all too frequently 
hampered defense and aid-to-democracy ef- 
fort unquestionably vital to its very existence, 
the Department of Justice could profitably 
energies in directions other 
than a drive against the already over-investi- 
gated milk merchandising field. It is indeed 
unfortunate that responsible business units, 
performing well an essential service, should 
once more be faced with the material ex- 
and effort of themselves 
against such unjustifiable accusations. 


employ its 


defending 


pense 


Dairymen Voice Protests 


BSERVERS of the economic scene 
O within and without the dairy industry 
will follow closely the outcome of the 
recently-launched and determined move on 


part of the country’s dairy farmers, under 
sponsorship of the National Cooperative 


Milk Producers’ Federation, to force drastic 
changes in the administration’s food-for-de- 
fense program as it bears upon their sphere. 


Crystallizing the general viewpoint of this 
large element of agriculture at an early May 
Chicago gathering—whose proceedings and 
actions are summarized fully on other pages 
of this issue of the Review—the conferees 
issued strongly-worded demands upon Wash- 
ington officialdom, whose theme _ rested 
basically upon restoration of economic equal- 
between agriculture, industry and 
And seeking to solidify and broaden 
the backing for the proposals, those on hand 


ity as 
labor. 


urged the staging of an early nation-wide con- 
clave of all organized farm elements in the 
United States. 


In addition to calling for equal representa- 
tion for agriculture with industry and labor 
on all federal defense agencies, expressing 
strong opposition to any possible establish- 
ment of price ceilings upon commodities un- 
industry and labor is 
and 


less a parity with 
reached, decrying rigid 
demanding the maximum protection of its 


price fixing, 


labor reservoir against attrition, the group 


insists upon the immediate realization by 


fair re- 
for the 


farmers of prices which will offer a 
both and 
requested material production expansion de- 


turn” for current output 


manded by the administration. 


In essence, the major facet of the position 
of the dairy and general farmers as here 
exemplified is summarized in their own words 
thus: 


“Our farms are being drained of labor 
into industrial plants and the military estab- 
lishment. Industrial prices are spiraling up- 
ward to our disadvantage. City wages are 
skyrocketing and forcing us to pay farm 
labor more than our price returns can 
sustain. 


“We are being injured by the slow-down 
of manufacturing operations incident to 
strikes accompanied by violence and resulting 
in the maiming and killing of people and 
the destruction of property. * * * Such un- 
seemly and unpatriotic disturbances make the 
procurement of dairy equipment precarious 
and enhance their prices beyond our capacity 
to pay except at great sacrifice.” 


It will be interesting indeed to see how 
the federal authorities react to these urgent 
demands from organizations which, in politi- 
cal potency, have few peers. 


Reason and Uniformity Needed 


T IS a well known and unfortunate fact 

that the country as a whole suffers from 

a marked lack of uniformity in milk in- 
spection methods and requirements. This ap- 
equally to the regulatory measures 
themselves in vogue—often even in duplicate 
forms—within different municipalities and 
states, and also to their interpretation by 
individual officials involved. 


plies 


Dr. J. H. Suranver, able editor of the 
Journal of Milk Technology, speaking at 
the recent convention of the Pennsylvania 
Milk Dealers, presented an 
excellent case for more common-sense treat- 
ment of the entire matter. In substance, he 
pointed out that sanitary regulations had 
gone a little too far and that the authorities 
were, in cases, losing sight of the basic ob- 


Association of 


jective of milk inspection,—to improve qual- 
the 
present-day dairy inspector might be likened 


ity. In many instances, he believed, 
to the man who couldn’t see the forest be- 
cause of the trees. Dr. SHRADER would have 
more liberality in enforcement, but he would 
not, of course, tolerate laxity. A careful 
study of his speech supplies convincing argu- 
ment that there is much need and ample 
opportunity’ for the securing of more and 
better-trained inspectors, for the establish- 
ment of more uniform requirements, and for 
the development of a better system of en- 


forcement. 


Some objectors to a move toward greater 
standardization in this important field feel 
that their particular community is especially 
blessed with a high type of milk inspection 
service and fear that a uniform single stand- 
ard would jeopardize the quality, healthful- 
ness and safety of ther milk supply. This 
contention is obviously untenable and can 
be overcome by intelligently applied educa- 
tional efforts in the right quarters. If every 
community in the country adopted and cor- 
rectly enforced a regulatory system pat- 
terned upon that of the United States Public 
Health Service, for example, there would 
be full and unquestionable guaranty of the 
excellence and suitability of the milk moving 
in consuming channels. 


Growing recent agitation for a breakdown 
of artificial and harmful barriers to trade, 
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under the guise of regional health protection, 
which have in late years sprung up between 
various splendid spring- 
board from which to iaunch a concerted drive 


states, affords a 
for greater standardization and reasonable- 
ness in sanitary regulations governing milk, 
and and 
skill in their application. 


more uniformity greater average 


An “All-Out” Dairy Drive 


ATEST news irom operations headquart- 

ers indicates that preparations now are 

well under way for the big milk industry 
sponsored sales drive during the Dairy Month 
of June. The amount of promotional material, 
the number of participating organizations, 
the quantity of newspaper and radio publicity 
scheduled for the event this year is greater 
than that used in any previous similar effort. 
On a scale conceivable 


nation-wide every 


channel will be used to reach consumers 


with messages that will help to increase the 
consumption of milk and all dat 


The 


radio, 


y produc ts. 


media parade will include newspaper, 


movies, trade papers, restaurants, 


stores, fountains and vehicles. Impressions by 
the multiplied millions will be made on con 


sumers by means of the printed word, dis- 
plays, dramatic illustration, and word of 


mouth. 

Cooperating in the sponsorship of 
Month, 
with the regular publicity of the 


Dairy 
tied in 


which is being effectively 
American 
Association, are the following national 

National Milk 
Federation ; Dairy 


Butter Dairy 


Dairy 
oganizations : Cooperative 


National 
Institute ; 


Producers’ 
Council; American 


Industries Supply Cream 


Food 


Distribu- 


Association; Ice 


Merchandising Institute; Independent 


Distributors Council; Institute of 


tion, Inc.; International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers; International Associ- 
ation of Milk Dealers; Milk Industry Foun- 
dation ; National Association of Local Cream- 
National National 
Association of Na- 
tional Na- 


and 


eries ; Institute ; 


Stores ; 


Cheese 
Chain Drug 
Association of Retail Duggists: 

Food Chains ; 


Retail Ice 


tional Association of 
National 
Manufacturers. 


\ssociation of Cream 


For the campaign, the National Dairy 
Council in Chicago has prepared and is now 
distributing more than sixty colorful, eye- 
catching pieces of material to be used during 
the month by participating organizations and 
individual the 
with 


firms. Dominant is 
National 
highlighting 


timely 
the key 
“Make 
Americans 
radiant health, 
beauty and appetizingly-served dairy prod- 
ucts, this red, white and 
blue background commands instant attention. 


theme of Defense, 


poster the slogan, 


Making 
Emphasizing 


America Strong by 


Stronger”. 
poster with its 
Due to the mass buying and printing of pro- 
motional the National Dairy 
Council, it is offered to all elements at prices 


much lower than could be obtained by in- 
dividual firms. 


material by 


will embrace all 
milk milk 
drinks, ice cream, butter, cottage cheese and 
food milk or 


Present appraisal 


During June the drive 


products, including and 


dairy { 


other combinations in which 


dairy products are used. 
point to an expected sales expansion which 
may reach record volume for thi 
campaign. 


Once more we urge t behind 


Month! 


Dairy 


An Effective Beginning 
ECIDEDLY from the 


standpoint of future sound develop- 


encouraging 


ment of the 


I dairy industry as a whole 
is the report, presented elsewhere in this 


issue, of progress in development of the 


latest addition to the 
research activities into the 


and 


recently expanding 
basic characteris- 
milk 


tics of 


its products. 


called 


lis spring by th 


It will be re hat decision was reached 
earlier tl American Dairy 


Association to allot some of its publicity 
and toward an 


educational funds 


effort to discover n 


general 


ew and as yet unknown 

Toward this 

this 

industry-sponsored organization, and to this 
ee 


food values in dairy products. 
end the sum of $7,500 was allocated by 
further ave since 


amounts been added by 


the General Research Board of the Dairy 
Industries Supply Association with expand- 
ing backing anticipated from other organiza- 


tions as well. 


that the 
perience in this and related fields enjoyed 
National 
drawn upon in heading up the development 
Actual formulation of ini- 
tial plans was achieved at a mid-April meet- 
ing in Chicago attended by noted medical 
and nutritional authorities and leaders in the 
foodstuffs. 


It was properly decided 
perl) 


1 
ne ~ 
ioOng ex 


by the Dairy Council would be 


of the program. 


field of scientific study of 


This session, conducted as a general dis- 
cussion group under the chairmanship of 
Mitton Hv tt, National Council 


president, crystallized the opinion of special- 


Dairy 


ized branches, and culminated in the adop- 
tion of recommendations as to future action. 
Already under way are intensified inquiries 
into the nutritional value of butterfat under 
American Dairy Association grants at the 
University of Minnesota and the University 
of Wisconsin, and new phases of study im- 
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plementing the decisions reached at the 
Chicago conference are shortly to be set in 


motion. 

This carefully prepared 
effort to seek out additional and potent scien- 
tific background on which to base the appeal 


intelligent and 


for a wider use of milk and dairy products 


by the American consuming public must, 
however, receive for its successful conduct 
financial support far in excess of its hopeful 


but relatively modest beginning. 


Elsie’s Dead—Long Live Elsie! 

LSIE, the glamour girl with the big 
brown liquid eyes and “a skin you love 
to touch,” who was as big a sensation 
New York 
motor cas- 


in Hollywood as she was at the 
World’s Fair, is dead. Another 
uality. Elsie Borden, the 


that became a public favorite with grown- 


cow exceptional 
ups and children alike, was fatally hurt in 
New 
16th and succumbed from back injuries five 


a truck accident in Jersey on April 


I 


days later. 

In true show-girl fashion Elsie was fol- 
lowing her adopted profession to the end. 
She was on her 
Shubert 


But the name Elsie will carry on. 


way to a performance in 
Alley when the accident occurred. 
For the 
past two years several other herd girls have 
been doubling in the part at many public ap- 
pearances, and to them will befall the honor 
of inheriting the distinguished name of Elsie 
Borden. 





—-<- 


TEST CONTROL PROVISION 
Indianapolis, Ind. (E.B.). — Charles 
Dailey, attorney for the State Milk Control 
Board, has said the board is preparing te 
file a declaratory judgment suit to determine 
the constitutionality of the minimum price 

provision of the new milk control law. 


If the provision is constitutional, he added, 
the price distributors pay for milk to be 
used for butter will be increased sharply. 
The law provides that the lowest price per 
100 pounds that may be fixed for milk com- 
ing under jurisdiction of the board 
not be less than four times the price of 92 
score butter as reported by the United States 
Department of Agriculture Marketing Ser- 
vice for the Chicago butter market, plus 30 
per cent.” 


“shall 


—-- 


SEE BRITISH MILK SHORTAGE 


Late Associated Press dispatches from 
London are to the effect that Lord Woollton, 
Minister of Food, recently reported that 
milk consumption in Britain had increased 
fully 20 per cent above the pre-war level 
and pointed out that there was “something 
approaching a certainty” of a shortage in 
fluid milk next winter. 

The great bulk of the home-produced 
spring and summer surplus in Britain is be- 
ing diverted by the Food Ministry into cheese 
and concentrated milk. i 
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TO THE DAIRYMEN AND MILK PLANT 
OPERATORS OF THESE UNITED STATES... 


THE TRUTH ABOUT FARM FILTERING 


Throughout more than 22 years of suc- 
cessful operation, we have never had to 
resort to mud-throwing at competitive 
products. 


We have sold Reeve & Mitchell Filtering 
Materials solely on their merits and let it go 
at that. Their day-in, day-out performance 
for many of the nation’s foremost milk 
producers speaks for itself. Our record 
tells its own story of filtering efficiency — 
not only from the standpoint ef sediment 
removal, but also from the standpoint of 
durability and price. 


Recently, however, we were considerably 
annoyed by the claims of a “Hi-pressure” 
competitor. 


What this competitor said for his own 
Cotton Dises hardly seemed justified, but 
we put that down as pure advertising lib- 
erty—just de luxe adjective slinging. But 
when they claimed their Cotton Dise (which 
is the only kind of milk filter material they 
supply) would do a better sediment re- 
moval job than any other Cotton Disc, 
Filter Flannel Circle or Flannel Square 
by actual test that was going a little too far. 


We know something about competitive 
tests — especially the kind that invariably 
prove exactly what the manufacturer who 
paid for the tests wants them to prove. 
They leave us cold and unconvinced—just 
as we suspect they leave everyone else who 
is accustomed to doing a little thinking for 
himself. 


Now the fact of the matter is that one 
size shoe won't fit every farmer, and 
neither will one type of Filter Pad fit the 
requirements on every farm or for every 
different kind of filtering. Does that make 
sense? We think it does. 


Consequently the Reeve & Mitchell as- 
sortment of Filter Pads is not limited to 
only one item that is “Hi-pressured” to meet 
every requirement on every one of the 
thousands of dairy farms in this country. 
Instead, we offer you a scientifically se- 
lected variety of filter pads and leave it to 
your intelligence along with our record of 
experience to choose the Pad best suited 
to the requirements of your farm and herd. 


True, Cotton Dises have their place in 
our line. We sell millions of them, along 
with millions of Filter Flannel Squares and 
Circles—and the consumer may, and does, 
take his choice. 


However, we do want to keep the record 
straight on behalf of all R. & M. Filter 
products. And we do want to make it clear 
that, as a manufacturer of both cotton and 
flannel units and in a variety of types we 
are in an enviable position to supply you 
with whichever filter material is best suited 
to your requirements—and of the highest 
quality the market affords. 


We try not to make exaggerated claims, 
but we do deliver the goods. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet M-6 


REEVE & MITCHELL CO. 


1110-1116 Sansom Street Ve 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


®8c.us pst. 
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Milk Companies Indicted 


Sheffield, 


and Thirty-three Individuals Charged 


Borden, Four Subsidiaries 


by U. S. with Price Fixing 


Federal Grand Jury indictments charging 
the fixing and maintenance of milk prices in 
the New York Metropolitan area in viola- 
tion of the Sherman anti-trust act were re- 
turned here on May 5th against the Borden 
Co.; the Sheffield Farms Co., Inc.; Muller 
Dairies, Inc., 470 West 126th St., under the 
control of National Dairy 
Products Corp.; Reid’s Union Dairy Co., 
and Interstate Dairy Co., Inc., 110 Hudson 
St.; and Dairy Sealed, Inc., Ozone Park, 
Queens, all three of which are owned or con- 
trolled by Borden. 


ownership or 


named in the indictments were 


thirty-three individuals con- 


Likewise 


the following 


the concerns involved: 


L. A. Van Bomel, former president of Sheffield 
Farms Company, Inc., now president of National 
Dairy Products Corporation and a director of 
Muller Dairies, Inc. 

H. S. Van Bomel, a vice-president and director of 
Sheffield. 

B. S. Halsey, a vice-president of Sheffield and a 
director of Muller. 

R. M. Wellwood, a vice-president of Sheffield. 

Cc. E. Cuddeback, a director of Sheffield 

Muller. 

. IL. Corbin, a 

Sheffield 

M. F. McGrath, treasurer of Sheffield. 

Fred Snyder, a director and general sales manager 
of Sheffield. 

Frank Zoliner, a director 
manager of Sheffield. 

Daniel G. Townsend, 
manager of Sheffield. 

Wilhelm Jorden, president of Muller 

Edward H. Miller, vice-president, 
sales manager of Muller. 

Arthur Pieper, secretary and 
ager of Muller. 

T. G. Montague. president. and director of the 
Borden Company. director of Borden's Farm 
Products Division of the Borden Company, and 
director of Reid’s Union Dairy Company, Inc. 

Hi. W. Comfort, a vice-president and director of 
the Borden Company, director of Borden’s Farm 
Products Division, director of Reid’s, director 
of the Interstate Dairy Company. Inc., and 
director of Dairy Sealed, Inc. 

W. H. Marcussen, operating president and director 
of Borden's Farm Products Division, director 
of Dairy Sealed, vice-president and director of 
Reid's and president and director of Interstate. 

F. R. Elliott, general manager of sales and a 
director of Borden’s Farm Products Division. 
director of Dairy Sealed, director of Reid’s and 
vice-president of Interstate. 

George M. Waugh, Jr., executive vice-president 
and director of The Borden Company and direc 
tor of Borden's Farm Products Division. 

Cc. E. Beardslee, a vice-president of The 
Company. 

P. D. Fox. a vice-president 
pany and director of 
Division. . 

R. V. Jones, a vice-president and director of The 
Borden Company. 

J. A. Pickett, an operating vice-president 
den’'s Farm Products Division. 

J. F. Watson, an operating vice-president of 
Borden's Farm Products Division. 

M. T. Daly, wholesale sales manager of Borden’s 
Farm Products Division and director of Dairy 
Sealed. 

Walter Sanders, a branch manager of Borden's 
Farm Products Division. 

Kdward R. Blauvelt, an assistant wholesale sales 
manager of Borden’s Farm Products Division. 
August Elsner, an employee of Borden’s Farm 

Products Division. 

R. U. Wood, a director of Dairy Sealed, 
dent and director of Reid's, 
Interstate. 

J. P. Johnston, president and director of Dairy 
Sealed and a vice-president of Interstate. 

E. Il. Noetzel, treasurer of The Borden Company, 
treasurer of Dairy Sealed, treasurer of Inter- 
state and treasurer of Reid's. 

W. H. Rebman, secretary of The Borden Com- 
geow, secretary of Interstate and secretary of 

FProman Holland, vice-president of Holland Farms, 
Inc. 

Frank E 


nected with 


and 


S vice-president and director of 


and wholesale sales 


assistant wholesale sales 


treasurer and 


district sales man- 


Borden 


of The Borden Com- 
Borden’s Farm Products 


of Bor- 


Presi- 
and director of 


Smith. of 297 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn. 


Action Follows New Inquiry 

Culminating nine months of inquiry into 
merchandising practices in the New York 
Milk Shed by anti-trust officials of the De- 
partment of Justice, the indictment carries a 
maximum penalty of a $5,000 fine for cor- 
porate defendants and a similar fine and a 
year in federal prison for individuals found 
guilty. 
The 
vestigation recently launched into the dairy 
and livestock distributing field in the Chi- 
cago area, marks, it is believed, the opening 
alleged 
nation-wide monopolies in the field of food- 
stuff distribution heralded recently by an- 
f Thurman Arnold, anti- 


present move together with an in- 


of a governmental drive against 


nouncements from 
trust division head. 

Use of “threats and coercion” to make in- 
dependent distributors conform to the price 
of store-bought milk prescribed by the de- 
fendants is charged. As a result of the “con- 
spiracy,” according to the government, con- 
sumers have been buying secondary or in- 
dependent brands of milk in stores for three 
or four cents less than it costs to have pri- 
mary brands delivered to their doors. In the 
language employed primary brands are those 
sold by Borden or Sheffield, secondary brands 
are sold by the four other companies in- 
dicted, and independent brands are those sold 
wholesale by many other distributors. 

Charges “Overt Act” 

One overt act is charged, the fixing of 
prices on October 28, 1940, by the defend- 
ants at a meeting at the Hotel New Yorker. 
Government officials asserted that the price 
of milk uniformly” 
raised one cent at the meeting for the period 
from November 1 to April 1 last. This price 


was “arbitrarily and 








Furthering Safety Drive 


Allen French, vice-president of the French-Bauer 

Dairy and leader in Cincinnati’s safety drive shows 

little Marilyn Browne ene of the new safety slogans 

on a milk bottle. In bright red applied color letter- 

ing the slogan reads ‘‘When you drive beware, 

when you walk take care.’’ These sloganed bottles 
are part of the pregram te teach safety. 


raise cost the city’s 7,000,000 milk consum- 
ers a total of $2,700,000, the officials stated. 

The defendants are accused of meeting and 
conferring “from time to time” to determine 
wholesale prices to publish and issue price 
announcements and to agree to abide by the 
price scales. They are charged with com- 
pelling other distributors in the city by the 
use of threat or coercion to agree to their 
If the other distributors would not 
agree, the indictment says, the defendants 
would threaten to “use their dominant posi- 
tion, power and resources to acquire cus- 
tomers of said other distributors in the City 
of New York by cutting prices, giving re- 


prices. 


bates, free merchandise and other concessions 
and allowances.” 

Mayor F. H. LaGuardia, long a foe of the 
big milk companies, is reported to have hail- 
ed the action, saying “It’s not news that 
Borden and Sheffield 
prices. 


have been fixing 


Company Heads in Prompt Denial 


William H. Marcussen, president of the 
Borden Farms Products Division of the 
3orden Co., one of the individuals indicted, 
said in a statement issued from his offices 
at 110 Hudson St. that officials of the Borden 
Co. and its affiliates “confident that 
we have not violated the law and that we 
have 


were 


not conspired with any one to fix 
prices. 

“Milk prices to producers, which represent 
more than 50 per cent of all of our costs 
are fixed by the federal and state govern- 
ments, and have been under the present pro 
gram 1938,” Mr. Mar- 


cussen pointed out. “The retail and whole- 


since September, 
sale prices which we received from custom- 
ers in 1940 were such that our division not 
only did not make exorbitant profits but 
actually operated at a loss for the year.” 

F. J. Andre, newly-elected president of 
Sheffield, who was not indicted, said: 

“The indictment of our company and five 
New 


a number of 


other York City milk companies and 
their officers and employees 
comes as a great surprise to me. No charges 
are leveled against our sale of milk at retail 
to homes. The complant is confined to the 
sale of milk to stores. 

“For many years store sales have been an 
unprofitable part of our business. Competi 
tion in the sale of milk in New York City 
When all the 


facts are presented I am confident that it 


is intense and continuous. 
will be clear that our company has not vio- 
lated the anti-trust laws.” 

corporate defendants distribut« 
and sell at wholesale between 50 and 60 per 
cent of the total store-bought milk in the 
city, the indictment says. Up to 1933 65 
the milk consumed in the city 
was sold at retail and only 35 wholesale 
according to the finding, but since then the 
trend has been reversed. Today, it claims 
60 per cent of the city’s milk is distributed 
and sold wholesale and 40 per ‘cent at retail! 


The six 


per cent of 
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To Abandon Aluminum 


Milk Dealers Asked to Adopt Other 


Capping Methods as Aid to 
National Defense Program 


Direct aid to the national defense program 
by milk distributors will result from the fluid 
milk industry giving up use of aluminum 
bottle caps. A questionnaire is now going 
out from R. E. Little, executive secretary 
of the International Association of Milk 
Dealers, to secure complete information on 
the subject from milk dealers. The asso- 
ciation has tried to reach all users of 
aluminum hood caps, but any who did not 
receive the bulletin should write for a copy. 


\t a conference in Washington on April 
th with the Priorities Division of the 
Production Management in an 
effort to secure for a limited period beyond 
May 3lst an extension of the B3 priority 

aluminum foil for cover caps, it was made 
quite clear that the Division was disposed 
) cooperate and consider ways of lightening 
the impact of the shortage of supplies neces- 
sarily the result of the Defense Program. 
OPM officials, however, agreed to act ad- 
visedly on factual data which the industry 
asked to from the 


” . 
(Uthee ot 


was secure users of 


aluminum caps. 


“To those who may not already have a 
full appreciation of the situation,” the an- 
nouncement from the I.A.M.D. says, “they 
vish to make it quite clear that it will be 
but a short time when aluminum will be 
definitely unavailable for use in ours, as well 
industries filling civilian 


as many other 


needs. 
Exact Data Necessary 


‘In recognition of facts presented by us 
indicating our full appreciation of the de- 
ense requirements and not only our willing- 
ness, but desire to make every necessary sac- 
rifice, they have asked us to present to them 

statement from each milk dealer user of 
iluminum caps showing definitely his present 
status in regard to the efforts each has made, 

making, or will promptly make, to accom- 
plish the transition from the use of aluminum 
vers to other methods of bottle capping 


‘In this connection they have expressed 
hope that dealers having more than one 
plant will make progressive installations by 
The enable the 
livision to determine efforts being made by 


plants. statements will 
users toward a continual and immediate 
ssening of the supply needed to accomplish 
They 
mphasized the necessity of having this in- 
rmation from each and every user in order 
report to them not later than May 12th 


transition to a substitute method. 


“Assured of your cooperation, in your 
terest we urge you to send the form direct 
» the Milk Industry Foundation, 1001 15th 
St.. N. W., Washington, D. C., which is 


handling this matter for the Association.” 
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Quick replies are needed from milk dealers 
to insure all possible cooperation of the 
milk industry committee and the OPM 
office, according to B. F. Castle, president 
of the Foundation. 

———o— 


EXPAND SCHOOL MILK PLAN 


Federal Officials to Extend Penny-a- 
Glass Program in New York City 


Washington, D. C-——Expansion of the New 
York school milk program to reach children 
in parochial schools, children’s institutions 
and an additional number of public schools 
in New York City and Nassau County, N. Y., 
was announced April 30th by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Under the present program, milk is sold 
at a penny a glass (half-pint) to children 
in specified public schools located in low- 
income neighborhoods, and is purchased at 
a penny a glass by the New York Welfare 
Department to give to 
free school lunches. 


children receiving 
The program has been 


in operation since October 14, 1940. 


Under the plan of expansion, the program 
will apply for the remainder of the current 
school year to the schools now participating, 
addition, to 


and in those 


Catholic 


public schools, 


and Hebrew parochial schools, 


nursery schools, settlement houses and chil- - 


dren’s homes which have applied for partici- 
pation in the plan, and which have been ap- 
proved and are able to participate. 


Operation of the program depends upon 
the acceptance by the Department of Agri- 
culture of bids from New York milk handlers 
who agree to sell and deliver milk to the 
specified schools or institutions at one-cent 
per half-pint. In addition to the price thus 
received, participating handlers receive a fed- 
eral payment equal to their accepted bids for 
the milk delivered in designated quantities. 


N. J. Cladakis, administrator of the New 
York metropolitan milk marketing area, in- 
vited milk handlers to submit bids Wednes- 
day, May 7, with the deliveries scheduled to 
begin Monday, May 12, to 282 institutions 
where 199,423 children live, play, or go to 
school. Contracts so far awarded authorize 
the distribution of penny milk to 440 public 
schools with an attendance of 614,088. The 
expanded program will make milk available 
to 813,170 children in 772 institutions 


Or 2———_ 


DAIRY PLANT SOLD 


Washington, Ind. (E.B.).—Announcement 
has been made here of the sale of the Gra- 
ham Dairy Plant in Washington to the Tip 
Top Creamery Co. The Grahams will con- 
tinue operation of their dairy farm. 











ROGER 


pasteurizers. 





You, Too, Can Produce Highest Quality! 


A Rogers’ Installation at McDonald Dairy, Flint, Mich. 


STAINLESS STEEL 


are past the experimental stage. They are designed and built to 
produce highest quality product—concentrated skimmed milk, whole 
milk, ice cream mix and buttermilk. 


Manufactured in all desired capacities with counter flow or parallel 
condensers to fit all water conditions. 


Stainless Steel Entrainment Separator is Standard Equipment in All Pans 


Also manufacturers of spray process milk driers, hotwells, single 
and double effect tubular evaporators and high temperature cream 


Write For Full Information 








VACUUM PANS 





Established 1883 


E. ROGERS CO. 


8731 WITT ST 
DETROIT, MICH 





Launch Research Project 


Plans Being Developed form New Studies 
of Food Values in Dairy Products 
by Industry Organizations 


Chicago, Ill—Discovery of new and now 
unknown food values in dairy products is 
anticipated from a comprehensive research 
program being developed by the National 
Dairy Council for the American Dairy As- 
sociation. The Dairy Council's experience 
of a quarter of a century in research au 
educational promotion is recognized by the 
A.D.A. as qualifying the organization to 
supervise the project it is now sponsoring. 


Leading scientists who are t&King part met 
here on April 15 to discuss plans for wna, 
Milton Hult, President of the Council, says 
is the ‘‘most important research project for 
the dairy industry since that which led to the 
discovery of the famed fat-soluble vitamin 
A in milk. 
is launching its defense program this research 
Medical 
rejection of prospective soldiers, reported up- 


Coming at a time when America 
will be of particular significance 


wards of 40 per cent in some areas, empha 
sizes the need for greater knowledge of food 
values as well as most accurate facts regard 
ing bodily needs.” 


Noted research and nutrition authorities 
present at the session were: Dr. George O. 
Burr, Department of Physiology, The Medi 
cal School, University of Minnesota; Prof 
E. B. Hart, 
University of Wisconsin; Dr. George E. 


Department of Biochemist 


Holm, Senior Chemist, 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
Dr. E. V. McCollum, Department of Bio- 
chemistry, 


Bureau of Dairy 


School of Hygiene and Publi 
Health, Johns Hopkins University; Dr 
Lydia Roberts, Chairman of Department of 
Home Economics, The University of Chi 
Department of 
Histology, College of Dentistry, University 
of Illinois; Dr. Russell M. Wilder, Professor 
Medicine, Mayo Clinic, and Chairman, Com 
mittee on Food and Nutrition, National Re- 
search Council. 


cago; Dr. Isaac Schour, 


Other Scientists on Hand 


Others who took part included: Dr. C. A. 
Elvehjem, Department of Biochemistry, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Dr. T. W. Gullickson, 
Division of Dairy Husbandry, University of 
Minnesota; Dr. P. C. Jeans, Department of 
Pediatrics, University Hospitals, The State 
University of Iowa; Dr. E. W. Kraus, De- 
partment of Dairy Industry, Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station; Dr. Herbert E. 
Longenecker, Department of Chemistry, The 
University of Pittsburgh; Dr. Grace Mac- 
Leod, Professor of Nutrition, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Also Dr. C. M. McCay, Laboratory of 
Animal Nutrition, Cornell University, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station; Dr. Irvine 
McQuarrie, Department of Pediatrics, The 
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Medical School, University of Minnesota; 
Dr. H. W. Mitchell, Professor Animal 
Nutrition, University of Illinois; Dr. P. 
Mabel Nelson, Head of Department of Foods 
and Nutrition, lowa State College; Dr. Julia 
Outhouse, Professor Nutrition, Department 
of Home Economics, University of Illinois ; 
Dr. Rudolf Schoenheimer, Department of 
Biochemistry, College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Columbia University; Dr. W. H. 
Sebrell, Chief, Division of Chemotherapy, 
National Institute of Health, U. S. Public 
Health Service; and Dr. H. C. 
Department of Chemistry, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Sherman, 


It has long been known that dairy products 
possess nutritive qualities other than those 
already recognized. With financing made 
possible by the American Dairy Association 
it is hoped that these new qualities will be 
revealed, thus providing even stronger scien- 
tific background for the use of adequate 
amounts of dairy products in improving the 
American diet. As a part of this new re- 
search project, studies on the nutritive value 
of butterfat are already underway at the 
University of Minnesota and the University 
of Wisconsin. 





 o— ee 


MILK PRICE ADVANCES 


La Porte, Ind. (E.B.).— 


have been increased from 11 to 12 cents a 


Milk prices here 


quart. Dairies announced the increase was 
made necessary because a new contract with 
drivers became effective, giving them a 12 t 
Coffee cream 
Other 


15 per cent wage increase 
price jumped Ic to l4c a half pint. 
dairy products remained unchanged. 





Effective 1941 Slogan 
MAKE AMERICA 


STRONG! 





Keying to the timely theme of National Defense, 
this effective poster forms the background of this 
year’s Dairy Month drive in June. 


Hearings Scheduled 


Public Consideration of the Proposed 


Changes in New York Order Set 
for Mid-May — Opens Here 


Announcement has been made by N. J, 
Cladakis, administrator of the New York 
Metropolitan Area milk marketing order 
that public hearings on recently proposed 
amendments to the order would begin in the 
St. George Hotel, Brooklyn, 10:00 A.M., 
May 14, and in the State Office Buildin, 
Albany, at 10:00 A.M., May 16. 


More than twenty amendments have been 
submitted, including one seeking to establish 
a minimum year-round price of $3.05 a hu 
dredweight for fluid milk. 


Would Boost Class 1 Price 


The program, calling among other things 
for a $3.05 minimum on Class 1, was ratified 
at Syracuse on April 29th by delegates of 
the Metropolitan Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Bargaining Agency and was based 
upon recommendations of the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association. It is esti- 
mated that this provision would add $17,- 
000,000 per year to farm income throughout 
the New York Milk Shed. 


Other suggested changes revise the cheese 
section so that 15c to 20c more per 100 Ibs 
will be realized by dairymen for milk going 
into that product; revamp freight rates in 
a manner adding 2c to 2%4c to the farmer’s 
return; increase by 95c per 100 lbs. the re- 
turn for skimmilk going into buttermilk; 
and increase by 5c to 15c the return for milk 
going into cream. 

No united action was taken by the Agency 
delegates on the controversial question of a 
request to restore cooperative payments under 
the order to their previous status. 


ee ee 


CONTINUE MILK PUBLICITY 





Albany, N. Y. — Governor Herbert H 
Lehman has lately signed the measure, pass 


“ed by both houses of the legislature, con- 


tinuingsfor another year’ the New York 
State milk advertising campaign. The new 
bill appropriates $310,000 to finance until 
July 1, 1942, the publicity drive to stimulate 
milk consumption which was first launched 
in the State in 1934. 

——_eo—e 


COURT DECISION AFFIRMED 





Albany, N. Y.—The Court of Appeals ha 
re-affirmed the decision of the lower court 
refusing to eliminate Guernsey milk from 
operation of the Buffalo milk marketing 
order. 


Early in January the Court of Appeals 
affirmed the lower courts but the case was 
reopened and new arguments submitted. The 
high court declined to change its mind. 
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7 us cooperation is the golden key to building greater sales. 


We have found that constant coéperation with our customers 


helps them build their business—and that builds ours. 


That is why our customers have just begun to hear from us when 
the. adopt Seal-Kap as their bottle top. After that comes the 
Sea'-Kap Sales Plan, the Seal-Kap Good Fun Book and all the other 


sale; helps we give your men to help them get more business. 


¥ « know Seal-Kaps themselves are the greatest salesmen in the 
bus ness. They offer the housewife something she wants and under- 


stai ds—but they do better with a selling plan. 


1» see what Seal-Kaps can do for you, send in the attached 


cou»on. There’s no obligation. 


SEAL-KAPS ARE USED AND ENDORSED BY AMERICA’S LEADING DAIRIES 








AMERICAN SEAL-KAP CORPORATION 
11-05 44th Drive, Long Island City, New York 


Without obligation to me, please send me a copy of Booklet 
B—the handbook of the SEAL-KAP Sales Campaign — and 
the famous Seal-Kap Good Fun Book—also sample SEAL- 
KAPS and wooden hand Kapper. 

Co 

Executive's Name 

No. of Routes 
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Keeping Down the Bacterial Count 


Proper Herd Care, Clean Equipment and Prompt Cooling Still the Major 
Factors in Meeting the Stiffening Trend in Sanitary Standards 


(By Prof. H. J. Brueckner, Department of Dairy Industry, Cornell University) 


S COOLING milk a problem? Many 

dairymen may answer “yes” to such a 

question, but after a few facts are known, 
the matter becomes quite a bit simpler than 
one might have thought. 


\s early as last summer, many dairymen 
became quite concerned over the new sani 
tary regulations proposed and finally adopted 
by both the New York City Board of Health 
and the Public Health Council of the State. 
The change of most concern made by both 
regulatory bodies was the reduction in bac 
terial count of the milk as delivered to a 
plant without a change in the maximum 
temperature permitted. These revisions were 
brought about when the two grades of pas 
teurized milk were eliminated and the single 
grade was established. The revised New 
York City code went into effect last Sep 
tember while the new State code went into 
effect May 1. 


The New York City regulation among 
other things states that the bacterial count 
of a producers’ milk as received by a plant 
must not be higher than 150,000 and the 
temperature of the milk must not be above 
60 deg. F. The State code requires that the 
bacterial count be not over 200,000 and the 


temperature not over 60 deg. F 


Many producers and distributors feel that 
60 deg. is not low enough for the lowered 
bacterial count standards. This belief is 
correct so far as the past is concerned. If, 
however, the dairymen will do a better job 
of cleaning the utensils, especially the milk 
ing machines, the 60 deg. delivery tempera 
ture is decidedly within reason. This state 
ment is based on the experiments reported 
in the following table: 


The effect of time and temperature on the growth 
of bacteria in milk 
Bacterial count 


Storage Fresh 12 hours 24 hours 
temperature milk old old 
10°F = 4,300 4,200 $301 

136,000 80,000 280,000 
00°F 1,300 4,700 14,000 
136,000 $50,000 1.200.000 
§0°F = 4,200 7.400 1,500,000 
136.000 1,100,000 >, 000,000 
Pa. eceastsamdidibinten 4,300 12.000 ».000.000 
136,000 1,000,000 1 000.000 


Analysis of the Study 


The above bacterial counts were obtained 
from some 115 cans of morning’s milk as 
delivered to one of the local milk plants in 
Ithaca. The bacterial counts were made on 
the milk from each individual can. The 
milks were then held for 12 hours at the 
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four temperatures indicated. The bacterial 
counts were again determined on the individ- 
ual cans. The milks were held another 12 
hours at the four temperatures and counts 
made. The results were then divided into 
two groups, so far as bacterial counts were 
concerned, and the one group of milks had 
an average bacterial count of 4,300, while 
the other group had a count of 136,000. 


So far as the above table is concerned, 
the results shown can be considered as giv- 
ing the counts of two samples of milk—one 
with a 4,300 bacterial count and one with a 
136,000 count. The lower count milk must 
have been handled in clean equipment, while 
the higher count milk must have been con- 
taminated by improperly washed and “ster- 
ilized” equipment. Bacteria which survive on 
poorly handled pails, strainers, cans, milking 
machines, and the like are hearty enough 
to also be able to grow fairly well at rela- 
tively low temperatures. Most of the bac- 
teria from the inside of the cows’ udders can 
not grow too well at even moderately cold 
temperatures. 


For these reasons and as shown by the 
table, milk handled in properly cleaned and 
“sterilized” utensils does not show a very 
great increase in bacterial count for the first 
12 hours, even though the milk was held at 
60 deg. The poor milk, 136,000 count, con- 
taining the “tougher” bacteria shows a de- 
cided increase in count when held for 12 
hours at 60 deg. There is a noticeable in- 
crease in this milk for the first 12 hours, 
even though it is held at 50 deg. 

The Three Main Problems 

The three main problems in the produc- 
tion of milk to meet the new bacterial count 
standards in New York State are the same 
as they have been; namely, healthy udders, 
clean “sterile” equipment and prompt cool- 
ing. With the new standards more attention 
must be paid to one or all of the three factors 
than has been the case when a 300,000 bac- 


terial count was allowed 


for the average dairyman, the most im- 
portant single item which should be im- 
proved upon is the care of equipment. Lower 
cooling than formerly will also give lower 
counts if no more care is to be given the 
equipment, but lower cooling usually means 
increased costs. Quicker cooling also slows 
up bacterial growth and even though this 


may take a little bit more labor, the cost of 


equipment need not be increased. 


The citing of a few facts pertaining ‘to 
the cooling of milk should be helpful in order 
to do a better job of cooling without much 
if any additional cash investment. When a 
can of warm milk is set into a tank-of cold 
water, that portion of the milk next to the 
can will get cooler, while the milk toward 
the center and top of the can will be quite 
a bit warmer. At the same time, the water 
right next to the can will be warm, while 
the rest of the water will be colder. As the 
milk next to the inside of the can cools to 
near the temperature of the water next to 
the can, there is little cooling taking place 


Correct Cooling Tank Procedure 


Stirring the water and shaking the milk 
in the can every quarter of an hour for an 
hour or so will speed cooling considerably 
A certain amount of increase in the rate of 
cooling does slow up bacterial growth. Al- 
ways be sure that the water in the tank is 
as high or higher than the milk in the cans 
If ice is used, put the ice in the water at 
least just before the first can of milk is put 
into the tank. Ice put into the tank the next 
morning before delivery has no effect on 
the growth the bacteria made during the 
night. 


If running water is used, the water should 
enter at one end of the tank below the su 
face of the water, and leave from the su 
face at the other end. If spring or well 
water is used for cooling but does not fl 
through the tank, the water should / 
changed at least once within about two hot 
after all milk is in the tank. 

If every dairyman will just keep in mird 
that ice must melt in order to cool wat 
and that water in motion will do a bett 
job of cooling than still water, unless t 
still water is very cold, a better job of cox 
ing will be done and there will be less troul 


at the plant. 
ome 


ADDS PASTEURIZING EQUIPMEN 

Artesia, N. M.—W. Leslie Martin | 
announced the installation of the latest equi 
ment for pasteurization of milk at Les! 
Martin Dairy here, a unit which has all « 
the safety features developed in pasteuriz 
tion units, including a self-acting regulat 
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DISA members, banded together in | 
a common cause, have studied the prob- | 
lems of the industry they serve: through | 
inflation and depression they have 
planned, pioneered and perfected the 
.various steps for strengthening and 
improving the ever changing scene; 
through world peace and world war 
they have continued to build on a foun- 
dation solidly laid through the years 
for the future of that industry. 


DAIRY INDUSTRIES 
SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, INC. 


of Safety 





Offer Effective 














Protection 
LOWER Bacteria Count—cleaner, sweeter, BONE DRY 
COLD AIR DRYING avoids rusting and black spots 
Sizes for all plants 
covers per minute 





Milk Quality Protection 


Shh 


Chars wsdl CLEAN CANS= 


DAMROW CAN WASHERS 


Deliver cans with 


in capacities from 4 to 14 cans and 
Straightline or Rotary types. 
— me eo ae oo oe 


Return the Coupon for YOUR story | DAMROW BROTHERS CO 
of Quality Protection through cleaner 181 Western Avenue 
cans [ Fond du Lac Wisconsin | 
| Please send us latest bulletins on 

r 4} rr DAMROW CAN WASHING. Our | 
| ’. a : . f ol | capacity approximately | 

} 4 a A | Cans per minute 
/ | Nani | 

DAIRY EQUIPMENT meGRs. Bm 

fond ou LAC - wisconsin } 5 irene | 
| 





Plan Summer Conference 
Annual Event of National Dairy Coun- 
cil to Be Held at Chicago in Late 


June—Important Program Features 


Chicago, Ill—Plans are nearly complete 
for the 1941 Annual Summer Conference of 
t National Dairy .Council, to be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel here, June 26 to 
28. The first day meeting will be a joint 
program with the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association at the Stevens Hotel. 


Nationally-known nutritionists attending 
American Home Economics Convention 
also appear as speakers at a_ special 

iry Council luncheon at the Blackstone 

Hotel. The conference has been especially 

nned following this national convention 

that local council directors may attend the 
etings while in Chicago. The second and 
rd day meetings to be held at the Edge- 
ter Beach Hotel, as formerly, will feature 
tstanding speakers of national reputation 


New developments in nutrition and trends 
the field of progressive education will be 
sidered by those in attendance at the con- 
ence. The program will also feature a 
mber of topics associated with the methods 
| techniques employed in the operations 
local Dairy Council units. Members of 
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local staffs will be in charge of this part of 


the program. 
To Present Educational Material 


Completed new 1941-42 Dairy Council ed- 
ucational materials will be presented to those 
in attendance. The Educational Advisory 
Committee made up of outstanding leaders 
in the field of education will discuss how the 
materials can be adapted to current educa- 
tional methods. All have had wide experi- 
ence in their respective fields and are in a 
position to know what modern educators can 
use. The members of this committee are: 
Miss Mary May Wyman, Director Health 
Public 


Schools, Louisville, Ky.; Miss Agnes Larson, 


and Safety Education, Louisville 


Supervisor of Home Economics, St. Paul 
Public Schools, St. Paul, Minn.; and Miss 
Mildred Celia Letton, The University of 
Chicago, Elementary School, Chicago, Il 


The conference this year has been designed 
especially for Dairy Council directors and 
their staff workers. Special emphasis will 
be given to integrating the program to make 
it even more effective in the present Na- 
tional Defense program. A feature will be 
panel discussions by Dairy Council workers. 
The three panels will stress the activities 
with professional, educational and consumer 
groups and will be in charge of: Mrs. Garnet 


E. Birch, Director of the Dairy Council, 





Dayton, Ohio; Mrs. Ruth Buckner, Director, 
Dairy Council of Omaha and Council Bluffs ; 
and Miss Gertrude Smith, Director, The 
Twin City Unit of National Dairy Council, 
St. Paul, Minn 

—<—-+——___ 


SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM IN OHIO 


Washington, D. C..-The Department of 
Agriculture has announced approval of a 
program under which more than 4,000 
Toledo, Ohio, school children from low 
income homes will be eligible to receive a 
glass of milk (half-pint) daily for the re 
mainder of the current school year. The 
plan is similar to programs now making a 
glass of milk available daily to nearly 300,000 
New York and Chicago school children 

The Toledo program will be operated if 
bids to be made by handlers desiring to sup 
ply milk to the Board of Education are ac 
cepted by the Department of Agricultur: 
Operation would be limited to nine Toledo 
public schools which have a total enrollment 
of 4,168 children, most of whom are from 
low-income families. 

The plan provides for distribution of the 
milk in the designated schools at a penny 
a glass to the children who can afford to 
pay. Through the Board of Education, how 
ever, parent-teacher organizations and 
women’s clubs can provide the milk for 
children who cannot pay. J 
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FLY TIME/ 


Kill ’em with 


DUROBAR 


ELECTRIC SCREENS 


The fly invasion is on the way! Enjoy flyless premises 
this summer and greater trade preference . . . destroy 
the pests with DUROBARS — arriving or leaving. 
They’re sure death to flying insects on contact. 
READ WHAT A WESTPORT, N. Y., USER SAYS— 
44We have been using your DUROBAR Electric Fly 
Screens on the doors of our milk house since last summer 
and they have been very satisfactory. In fly spray alone 
we saved more than ten gallons and we therefore believe 
the screens are a good investment. Also, they are sturdily 
made and we feel they ought to last at least ten years. 
We certainly can recommend 
this equipment to anyone in the 
dairy business. Ai 





MADE IN A VARIETY 
OF STYLES & SIZES 


NATIONAL 
ELECTRIC 


Write for details, prices 
and interesting fly control facts. 





SCREEN 
CORPN. 


29 N. Peoria St. 
Dept. 11-B 
CHICAGO 


OFFICES IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


year of Srlotant 
" New lor. s Rpular 


HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


44™T0 45™ STS.AT S™ AVE. 
OUR CHOICEST ROOMS From ‘3 














1400 ROOMS each with 

Bath, Servidor, and Radio. 

* Four fine restaurants 
awarded Grand Prix 1940 

Cfd Culinary Art Exhibition. 
MARIA KRAMER 
PRESIDENT 

John L. Horgan 
Gen. Mgr. 
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IN THE CENTER OF MID-TOWN NEW YORK 
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Electrical Testing Device 


Nathan Schnoll Describes Simple and Easily Instalied 
Automatic Equipment for Checking Bottle- 
Washing and Can-Washing Solutions 
in the Dairy Plant* 


N KEEPING with time- and labor-saving methods, 
Zs well as other economies which differentiate ‘o- 

day’s dairy practices from those of a decade ago, is 
the electrical check-up of bottle-washing and can- 
washing solutions make possible by the recent adapta- 
tion of the solu-bridge developed by the writer. This 
instrument, which is at once simple, compact, inexpcen- 
sive, and readily installed, serves to check industrial 
solution concentrations by the positive electrical con- 
ductivity method. Calibrated for the given purpose, it 
can indicate at the mere twist of a dial the percentage 
of ‘free caustic” or other measure of the germicidal 
properties of a washing solution. It takes the place of 
the routine chemical tests heretofore required. 





The solu-bridge can 
be operated by the 
| usual dairy personnel. 
Its manipulation is 
quite as simple as that 
of a radio set. The 
front panel of the neat 
metal cabinet carries 











two dials. The small- 
er dial is set to the 
approximate tempera- 
ture reading of the so- 
lution being checked. 
The larger or main 
dial is now rotated 
slowly while observ- 





ing a “magic eye” in- 


The Solu-Bridge and its dip cell, as used dicator through the 


when samples of solution are drawn from 


the tanks for check-up. hooded peep-hole it 


the top of the panel. When the indicator shows its 
widest dark angle, the reading is taken directly off the 
main dial in terms of percentage of “free caustic” or 
any other terms for which the instrument is calibrated. 
The indicator operates with a positive, trigger-like 
action, so that the knob is accurately set in taking the 
reading. A power switch for turning the solu-bridye 
on and off completes the operation. 
How the Equipment Functions 

The solution to be tested is contacted by meats 
of an immersed conductivity cell. The electrodes esta 
lish contact with a predetermined and precise cros:- 
section and length of solution. Also, the cell connec‘s 
with the instrument by means of a twin-conductor cable, 





*An article especially prepared for the Review by Mr. Schnoll, Ch of 
Engineer of Industrial Instruments, Inc., of Jersey City, N. J. 
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that cell and instrument can be located far apart for 


tnost convenience of operation. Furthermore, a plur- 


u 
ality of cells can be installed in as many soaker tanks 
and rinse tanks, if desired, and connected with the solu- 


br dge through a rotary switch. This enables one in- 


tanks com- 


os 


iment to take readings of a number of 


prsing the entire bottle-washing or can-washing 


eq tipment. 

The solu-bridge operates directly off the usual 110- 
veit AC line. 
Oli DC, 


contains a conventional Wheatstone bridge circuit for 


However, it can be supplied for operation 


and also on battery power. The instrument 
measuring electrical conductivity precisely and without 
fluc- 
“magic eye”, similar to the tuning indi- 
cator in the present-day 


regard for external variables such as line-voltage 
tuations. The 
radio sets, serves to indicate 
he baJancing of the bridge circuit and permits of accu- 
rate readings on the dial. 


In usual bottle- and can-washing operations sodium 
hydroxide is the main agent for sanitary washing op- 
erations. It has an electrical conductivity five times 
greater than that of tri-sodium phosphate or sodium 
metasilicate, and about ten times that of sodium alum- 
inate. Therefore, the conductivity test definitely corre- 


sponds with the true potency of the washing solution. 
Alkalinity Check May Be Added 


When a typical washing solution of several differ- 
ent compounds is being checked for conductivity, it 
proves to be nearly equal to the sum of the conductivi- 
ties of each of the individual constituents. This accounts 


for the fact that the solu-bridge, for all practical pur- 


poses, measures the “free caustic” content of the 


solution. The conductivity due to the presence of so- 
dium hydroxide is so much greater than that for the 
other constituents generally present that we obtain the 
desired selective effect. This is especially true where 
aluminum labels are dissolved, and where the concen- 
tration of sodium aluminate present in the soaker tank 


may reach rather high values. 


Most authorities seem agreed that the ‘free caus- 
tic” content of a washing solution is the main consid- 
there are others who hold that both 
content and total alkalinity 
In such cases measurements obtained by the 


eration. However, 


ree caustic” should be 
checked. 
conductivity method can be supplemented by an occa- 
sional check for total alkalinity. 
for the routine check-up, because of its simplicity, ease 


The solu-bridge serves 


d rapidity of operation. 


But quite in addition to labor-saving economies, 
there is a more direct saving in washing materials. Since 
frequent check-up permits a constant check on solution 
strength, washing materials can be added as and when 
nceded to maintain the solution at par. This closely 
controlled use of materials effects savings often as high 
a: 40 per cent, thereby paying for the installation in 
si ort order. 
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ACCEPT NOTHING LESS 
—than the BEST! 









DOERING 
BUTTER PRINTERS 


pn 


1000 Ibs. 
» Dd Py =soéper 


hour 


It’s poor economy to make print butter either by hand 
or with inferior and unreliable equipment. There’s noth- 
ing speculative or uncertain about Doering machines. 
The strongest, most non-corrodible metals are used in 
their construction, their mechanical operation is checked 
and rechecked to guarantee production of perfectly 
molded prints of precise weight and moisture volume at 
high rates of speed. Molds for making the standard 
quarters, halves, pounds and 
rolls, also many individual sizes | MADE IN 


and shapes. 
F 
Catalog Supplied on Request. = —— 











C. DOERING 4) O¢ e€ LLL 
& SON, Inc. 3 : 


1379 W. Lake st, Cc hicago 


A SUPERB WRAPPER! 


The AUTOMAT has 
made package room his- 
tory by its marvelous 
records in wrapping and 
cartoning butter. Heavy 
duty machines of stain- 
less metals wrap 80 to 
125 pieces PER MIN. 










Type M.X. 
Multi-Purpose 
Wrapper 
with Standard 
Conveyor. 
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FOR 
CATALOG. 


1 Send diagram of 
> your package room 
and we will furnish 
free blueprint showing sug- 
gested ne oie 


AUTOMAT PACKAGING 
MACHINE WORKS 


Division of C. Doering 
& Son, Inc., Chicage 


15 Broadway, TOLEDO, OHIO 



























SPECIFY: 


Waukesha Metal Sanitary Fittings and 
Tubing with the Bump Sanitary Pump. Our 
line used in hundreds of plants with thorough 
satisfaction and long service. Fully guar- 
anteed in every particular. Write for prices 
and information. 


Waukesha 
Wis. 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


in the Review 
BRINGS RESULTS 


You have any used equipment taking up space 
You need a good man for the plant or laboratory 
You want a better job or need employment 


You need or have any special service to perform 


Insert a Classified Ad in the Review 


RATES: 


“Position Wanted”, 50c. Limit of 50 words. 
All other advertisements 5c a word ($1.00 
minimum). Keyed ads care of this publication, 
15c extra. All payments strictly in advance. 


American Milk Review 
173 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please insert the following Classified. I 


am enclosing $........ ‘ 

I Sah arid Ks. 6 aah eink RBA A meet kaa eek ae aa 
Yes No 

I Re ee ea oT Key Number 0 Oo 











Demand Change in Policy 


(Continued from Third Page of Cover) 


incentives. Without price incentives, the outlook is necessarily one 
of constricted production due to the physical inability of those ieft 
on the farms to supply the need. 


“Never has there been a time when the farmers of this nat:on 
failed to respond to their utmost ability when called upon in tine 
of war. Never has there been a time when these same farmers ‘lid 
not suffer more than other classes of society. Even now, strain og 
themselves to the utmost, they cannot but be shocked by the 
location of the industrial plant caused by strikes and lock-outs wth 
the contending parties apparently heedless of the national inter: st 
In the first four months of this year, more than 13 million man « 
have been lost from industrial production. In this period, a greater 
number of man hours was lost than in any comparative period in 
the history of the nation. 


“Our people also note with concern the fact that the averag 
industrial worker is now working 10 hours less per week than hie 
did in the last World War. Such a condition savors of the tragic 
breakdown which occurred in France and horrified the world. Since 
September of 1939, a total of 24 million man days has been lost as 
a result of industrial strikes. To make up for this lost time, 10,000 
men would have to work for eight years. 


Calls Price Policy Unjust 


‘To such a condition and its fearful implications, we call the 
attention of the people of this nation, with that, it would appear that 
our ills are not to end. We are now faced with the prospect of a 
federal commodity price policy designed to prevent the prices of 
farm products from materially rising, designed to preserve this 
evil inequity as between respective classes of society, designed to 
keep the American farmer the ‘under dog’. 


“Against such a policy and against such prospective legislation 
we protest with all the vigor of our hearts. Against such a policy 
we appeal for the considerate help of the fair-minded people of this 
nation. We oppose and resent price-pinning for commodities with 
no comparable fixation of wage rates. 


“We oppose and resent price-pinning on commodities when 
manufacturers of defense materials are granted adequate compensa 
tion for capital outlay plus profit guarantees arising out of privately 
negotiated contracts. We cannot see the justice of holding down 
farm commodity prices under such conditions. We can see little 
difference between production problems of a manufacturer and the 
production problems of many types of farming enterprises. 


“In the last World War, the organized farmers of this nation 
united and demanded an equal economic position and an equal share 
in the conduct of the war. In our present defense effort, we again 
demand such rights. Instead of this recognition, agriculture and 
agriculture’s cause aye literally being ‘pushed around’ in the nation’s 
Capitol. In the administration of the defense agencies, little or no 
regard has been given to agricultural representation. Even with 
respect to women’s representation in the national defense activities, 
the farm woman and her interests have been forgotten. For ‘er 
also we demand equality. 


Specific Requests Enumerated 


“Specifially and urgently we make the following requests ‘or 


change: 


_ “Ll. We call for a total cessation of strikes and lock-outs in 
defense industries. Such disturbances are unfair to others who «rt 
making sacrifices in the interest of national defense. 

“2. We ask that agriculture be given equal representation \ th 
industry and labor, satisfactory to agriculture, 6n all federal agen: ‘es 
having to do with the national defense. 

“oe We urge the President and the Congress to eliminate from 
the United States Department of Agriculture all component parts 
whose functions and activities are not directly conducive to the \ 


fare of farmers, and that all individuals whose activities are 





covered to be antagonistic to farm interests be also removed. 
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4. We urge a federal policy to restore economic equality as 
be en agriculture, industry and labor. 

5. We oppose any federal policy by the Executive, or by Con- 
gr. sional enactment, which is designed to place maximum prices 


uy commodities, particularly those of agriculture, until such time 
as riculture is on an equal footing with industry and labor, and 
we ‘urther oppose rigid price fixing under even these conditions, 
but -uggest a policy of stabilization rather than price-pegging. 


Ask Expanded Cost Guarantees 


Since industry has received a cost plus guarantee in its pro- 


dt m for national defense and the farm groups now being called 
uy to increase production have received no such guarantees, we 
in that such farmers should immediately have prices which will 
compensate both for current production and increased capital outlay. 

‘7. We urge reformation in administration of the National 


Drait Act with a view to protecting agricultural production in all 
matters involving legitimate deferment for the draftees. If the 
present Act does not confer adequate authority for restoration of 
the fundamental principles of essentiality of occupation and depend- 
en we urge the Congress to pass amendatory legislation to 
end. 


tha 

‘8. We ask for a discontinuance of federal government prop- 
aganda designed to mislead the public into believing that farm prices 
are satisfactory and remunerative to producers. 

“9. We urge the farm leaders gathered together in this con- 
ference immediately to acquaint the farmers in their respective com- 
munities with the urgency of this problem and to bring about wide- 

ead discussion of it. 

“10. We request the National Grange 
the American Farm Bureau Federation and the 
of Farmer Cooperatives immediately to call a 


Patrons of Husbandry, 
National Council 
nation-wide confer- 


ence of farm leaders selected through regular channels of their own 
organizations, to confer at an early date in Washington, or some 
other convenient place, for the purpose of mobilizing the great 


strength of the farm people to achieve these most needed results. 

“In presenting to the public this picture of the plight of agri- 
culture, and our conception of some needed reforms we approach 
recognition that 
things but not all of the 


to save the farm people of this nation.” 


the problem without dogma and with the this is 


only an imperfect presentation of some 


things which must be done 


Stamsvik Announces Changes 
President of Pennsylvania Dairy Equipment Firm 
Resumes Charge of All Departments 


Stamsvik Manu- 
announces recent changes in 


LFRED L. STAMSVIK, president of the 
A ects Co., Grove City, Pa., 

his orgayization, with himself resuming managership of sales 
and other departments of the company. 


Fred R. Umbach has been appointed chief 


engineer of the company. He was 
with the 


Mount Vernon, 


formerly 
associated Cooper-Bessimer Co. of 
City Ohio, 
a highly-trained specialist in the engineering 
field. 


a ™ sales manager, is no 
longer connected with the 


Grove and and is 


Brown, former 


firm, his severance 


of relationship having become effective on 


April 15. 





During the last World War, Mr. Stamsvik 


was a lieutenant i > Marine Engineeri 
\. Ee Stamtevth vas utenant in the Marine Engineering 
Corps of the American forces. As the present 
\ situation appeared on the horizon, he had the foresight to 
mace ample provision against a possible shortage of material now 


of much concern to many manufacturers of dairy equipment. This 
fortunately enables the firm to handle all orders 
Sales of the Stamsvik Cold Milk Filter for the first 
qu-rter of this year have increased 50 per cent over the like period 


In 40), 


inventory, he stated, 


prcinptly. 
it is claimed. 


The company now is working.on a new sour cream filter to be 


usc\| by the butter and cheese industries. 
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The new Solvay Cleans 


1. A product of mo 
2. Makes difficult cleaning easy. 
3. Effective in the hardest water P 
4, Tested in some of the country’s largest airy 
. Tes 
plants. 


5. Contains an exclusive wett 
under” dirt and highly inc 


ciency. 
6. Does not attack tin and copper. 
7. Minimizes scrubbing. 
§. Mild on the hands. | 
9. Fast rinsing because of wettin 
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NS: Sanita y piping, paste ‘ 
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Write today for complete details on this n 


i : n 
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below: 
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SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
t 40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me complete 
§ Cleanser Number 600, 


h Name 


details on your new 
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Address 









Producers 


Calculating 
from Results of Testing Com- 
posite Samples 


sayments§ to 


UESTION—One of the local milk plants, 
which pays a special premium for 3.8 
milk or better and has been testing 

every ten days and averaging the test, has 

just notified its producers that they are only 
going to test every fifteen days and average 
the two tests. This has raised many ques- 
tions in the minds of their farmer-producers. 

1. Is a 15 day test being used at many 
plants in the state? 

2. Is it as fair to the producer as three 
ten day tests? 

3. Would the farmers gain anything if 
they insisted that the milk produced for the 
15 day period be figured on the test for that 
period and not averaged? 

4. Is that any state regulation which might 
be called into play to force the milk plant to 
keep to the ten day testing ? 

5. If fifteen day test periods are used and 
averaged, could the producers insist on pay 
ments for one-half points of butterfat? 

C. C. D., New York. 

ANSWER—The state law relative to the 
time of testing composite samples is to the 
effect that composite samples of milk must 
be tested at least every 16 days so, as far as 
your question relative to the 15-day test 
period is concerned, the company has a legal 
right to test only every 15 or 16 days. So 
far as the accuracy of the test is concerned, 
there is no evidence to show that a 10-day 
sample gives any different reading than a 
15-day sample, provided of course both are 
in satisfactory condition for testing. 

The old New York City Grade A plants 
tested every 10 days because of the state 
law pertaining to premium payments on the 
basis of bacterial counts. Former Grade B 
plants and practically all up-state plants 
with which I am familiar test every 15 days. 
I would say that the 15-day test period is 
much more common than the 10-day. 

So far as I can see, the 15-day period is in 
the long run about as satisfactory as the 
10-day period. 

Whether the two tests for the 15-day 
periods per month should be averaged and 
then the total amount of milk calculated or 
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whether the two periods of the month should 
be figured separately, is a good point for 
discussion. As a rule, as you know, the 
amount of milk delivered decreases slightly 
as the fat test increases. Assuming this is 
true, then if the tests for the two 15-day 
periods are averaged and the total milk for 
the month is calculated, the dairymen will 
benefit slightly by such calculations. If one, 
however, should assume that the quantity 
of milk increases along with an increase in 
the fat test, then a dairyman will lose if his 
check is calculated from an average of the 
fat tests and the amount of milk delivered 
during the month. 


I do not know what all of the up-state 
companies are doing, but it is my impression 
that the larger New York City companies 
calculate the payment to the dairymen on 
the basis of each test period rather than an 
average test for the month. It seems to me 
it is considerably better business to pay the 
dairymen on the basis of the test periods 
rather than using an average fat test for 
the month. This method of calculating does 
increase the job of bookkeeping. 

I do not know whether there is a state 
law requiring that producers be paid on half 
points of fat when the fat tests for the month 
are averaged, but I am under the impression 
that it is common practice, in the larger or- 
ganizations at least, to pay on half points 
when fat tests are averaged. I am writing 
Albany to check this point. 

The federal-state New York marketing 
order does not state how the payment should 
be calculated so far as the test periods are 
concerned. 

Curdling of Milk at High Temperatures 
UESTION—In the AMERICAN MILK Re- 
view which I receive I see you an- 
swer plant problems. Would you 

kindly help me with mine? My pasteurized 

milk curds when it is heated to a real high 
temperature—I would say temperature above 

165 degrees. If you think this is caused by 

the raw milk, how can I detect it before 

pasteurizing it? Or, do you think it is caused 

in the plant process? This does not occur 

daily—may vary several weeks apart. 
—N. D., Pennsylvania. 

ANSWER—Your letter of April 24 may re- 
quire more explanation than you gave un- 


less your problem is a rather simple one 


The curdling of the milk at higher tem- 
peratures may be due to one of several 
causes. There are certain types of bacteria 
which produce rennet-like substances and 
thus cause what is known as “sweet curd- 
ling”. The milk tastes perfectly sweet but 
is curdled. High acidity in the milk may 
also cause curdling at high temperatures. 


Milk from individual cows will curdle, as 
you know, if the milk is used too soon ajiter 
freshening. As a rule, of course, milk is 
normal after a cow has been fresh for four 
or five days, but cows vary in this respect 
and it may take a week or more before the 
milk from certain cows will not curdle when 
heated. If you have a fairly good supply 
of milk—several hundred quarts at least 
I doubt whether the early use of the milk is 
a cause for your trouble. 

It seems to me a bacterial count on the 
milk just before pasteurization would do a 
lot in answering your question. If the bac- 
terial count is not over 500,000 immediately 
before pasteurization, the milk should not 
be too sour to heat to most any temperature 
that is used in processing. I would say that 
the bacterial count would have to be above 
500,000 before the bacteria causing sweet 
curdling 
trouble. 


could ever be blamed for the 

I would suggest, if you have not already 
done so, that you should check the bacterial 
count of the milk just before pasteurization. 
If this is high, more tests should be made 
to determine the producer or producers 
bringing in the undesirable milk. 

A single test for acidity on milk does not 
necessarily mean too much unless the ‘at 
content of the milk is also known. ‘The 
acidity increases as the fat content of normal 
milk increases. A daily or at least frequent 
acid test is of some value, because one «an 
then determine whether or not the acidity is 
varying from day to day. As a rule, one y ho 
is at all experienced with the judging of 
milk for flavor or odor’ can detect increases 
in acidity just as accurately as the increases 
can be detected by the acid test. As a mat'ef 
of fact, a man who is familiar with the ju ‘g- 
ing of milk can probably do more by sm¢!l- 
ing or testing than can be shown by the avid 
test. ; 
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Andre Heads Sheffield 


Former Telling-Belle Vernon President 
Now Chief Executive 
National Dairy Products Unit 


of Larger 


F. J Andre, formerly president of the 
Telling-Belle Vernon Company, leading milk 
and ice cream distributors of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been elected president of Sheffield Farms 
New York Milk distributors. 


Company, Inc., 


Mr. Andre, who for many years has been 
both a distributor of milk and dairy products 
‘n Cleveland and a producer on a farm twenty 
miles east of that city, is one of the younger 
executives of the industry, having been named 
sresident of the Telling-Belle Vernon Com- 

pany in 1929 at the age 

He takes over 
the direction of the 
larger New York com- 
pany at the age of 42. 
In addition to his as- 


of 30. 


sociation with the pro- 
duction and distribu- 
tion phases of the 
he has had a 
substantial 
in many of the 
operations, 


business, 
experience 

plant 
having 





F. J. Andre ‘ ° 
started his dairy work 


plant of the Akron Pure Milk Com- 
pany of Akron, Ohio, and engaged in various 
ther jobs throughout the From his 
rst-hand knowledge of the operations on his 
188 acres of farm-land and the 


business. 


building of 
a large Holstein herd of cattle, he is well 
versed in the problems involved in the pro- 
juction and care of milk on the farm for 
sale to the milk distributor. 


Andre was born on December 4, 1898, 

1 Morristown, After his educa- 
there, he went to work for the Goodrich 
and Rubber Company in Akron, Ohio, 

ind then for the Akron Pure Milk Company, 


he worked in practically every depart 


Tennessee. 


from bottle-washing to the position of 
tary-treasurer of the company. On May 
29, he went to Cleveland as vice-presi 
and general manager of the Telling 
Bi Vernon Company and shortly there- 
after was made president. He remained at 
post until his present appointment as 
president of Sheffield Farms Company, which 
ke the Telling-Belle Vernon Company,: is 


1 subsidiary of National Dairy Products 
Corporation. He was elected director of 
N.D.P. in April, 1932, being at the age of 
33 


e youngest director on the board. 
Initiated Quality Programs 


his Ohio association Mr. Andre initiated 
programs to improve the quality of the milk 
supply by establishing a department to study 
the problems of producers and to work along 
with them to assure a high quality of milk 
supply from the farm to the breakfast table. 
department holds annual sectional meet- 


- 


ings with farm groups throughout the state, 
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brings delegations of dairy farm producers 
to the company’s plants in Cleveland and 
undertakes to promote and maintain a mutual 
understanding among producers and consum- 


ers. His friends, who include employees, 
producers, and dealers alike, consider him a 
guiding force in upholding fair prices to pro- 
ducers, fair wages to employees, and fair 
prices to consumers, consistent with the nat- 
ural law of supply and demand. 


Mr. Andre is a member of the board of 
directors of the International Association of 
Milk Dealers, the Milk Industry Foundation 
and of the International Association of Ice 
Manufacturers. His 
dairy 


Cream associates at- 
tribute his rise in the industry to 
dynamic personality and leadership and, most 
of all, to hard work. His policy in running 
a dairy business has been to supply good 
merchandise at a reasonable and to 
maintain an efficient distribution service. 


price 
Mr. Andre married Miss Esther Anseon, 
of Akron, October 3, 1923. They have three 
daughter, 16, 
respectively. 


children, and two boys, 15 


and 13, 





MORE AREAS ACCREDITED 


Counties Added to 


Bang’s-Disease-Free List 


Forty-Five New 


D. C.—Forty-five additional 
declared 
Bang’s disease (brucel- 
April 1 by the U. S. De- 
These counties were 


Washington, 
counties, in 
practically free of 


thirteen states, were 
losis) of cattle on / 
partment of Agriculture. 
officially designated as modified accredited 
Bang’s disease-free areas by Dr. J. R. 
Mohler, Chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. This is the first listing of such areas 
in 1941 lists 
nounced during 1940 


although four such were an- 


modified accredited 
status in connection with the Bang’s disease- 
work number 391 in 23 states. In 
45 counties just added, 
,000 cattle were tested, the 
ber—approximately 69,500—in Polk 
Minn 


Counties now in the 


control 
the approximately 
533 


greatest num- 
County, 


In order that a county may be classified 
as a modified accredited Bang’s disease-free 
area, it is necessary to apply a test for 
Bang’s disease to all cattle 6 months of age 
except steers. The percentage of 
reactors to the last complete test must not 
exceed 1 per cent of the cattle nor the in- 
fected herds exceed 5 per cent of the total 
number. Such a county may be declared a 
modified accredited Bang’s disease-free area 


or over, 


for 3 years provided the reactors are re- 
moved for slaughter, all infected herds are 
placed in quarantine, and retests are applied 
to the cattle in those herds at proper in- 
tervals. 


Bang’s disease work under the area plan, 
with a view of placing more localities in the 
modified accredited area, is being conducted 
in 200 additional counties in 21 states. 





Here's Why Many 


use SELF-LOCKING 
EGG CARTONS 





ualit ja 
Quality DESIGNS |. Ly or 


that SELL EGGS THE USERS 
Tests prove colorfully- 
Swift & Co 


printed designs in- 
crease egg sales. 
Women depend on 
eges packed in Self- 
Locking Cartons be- 
cause these cartons 
reflect quality! They’ re 
designed especially to 
give eggs a quality | 

| 
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Armour & Co 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 
Wilson & Co 
Bowman Dairy Co. 
Land-O-Lakes 
Crys 
Beatrice Cry. Co. 





display. 


WRITE TODAY for 
new color designs 

free samples of Self- 
Locking Egg Cartons 
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New Stuff 


From the Field of Equipment, Sup- 
plies and Services Come the Latest 


Announcements, Bulletins and 


Catalogs for Dairy Operators 


Steam Turbine 


NEW HIGH speed steam turbine has 
been developed by the Bowen Re- 
search Corporation, Garwood, N. J. 
It is built particularly for high speed atomiz- 
_ ing in small 
] spray - dryers. 
| This 2 H. P. 
|} steam turbine 
travels at ap- 
proximately 30,- 
OCO r.p.m. 
When used in 
homogenizers 
this turbine is 
fitted at its low- 
er end with a 
patented homo- 
genizer head. 
Of the single- 
radial - impulse 
variety, this 
unit is prevent- 


ed from over- 
4 speeding by a 
pressure reduc- 





ing valve, the maximum allowance steam 
pressure being 30 lbs. per square inch gage 


pressure. 


Nylon Brushes 


YLON BRISTLED BRUSHES now are avail- 
Ni to the dairy industry for use in 
bottle washing and pipe, cooler and 
sanitary tube cleaning, it is announced by 


the Plastics Department of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 


The new brushes have proved their worth 


under labortary tests and actual operating 


conditions. They are made in many sizes 
and shapes by several manufacturers, who 
obtain from du Pont the nylon filament for 
bristling. The application of nylon bristled 
brushes to the dairy is another step in the 


increasing industrial use of this material. 


Nylon filament has relieved dairy brush 
manufacturers of dependence upon imported 
material, especially Oriental hog bristle, sup- 
plies of which have been very uncertain. 


It is said that brushes with nylon, in ac- 
tual tests, have lasted three to four times 
longer than those with natural bristles. The 
moisture absorption of nylon bristle is only 
20 per cent that of hog bristle, allowing the 
nylon to retain stiffness and avoid limp and 
soggy aspects after long hours of continuous 
fluids 
shown strong resistance to mild acid and 


use in Nylon dairy brushes have 
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alkali solutions. Further, they are not af- 
fected by boiling water and can be sterilized 
after each use. Manufactured in mechani- 
cally controlled diameters, nylon bristles re- 


sist abrasion and do not fray or split. 


Ammonia 


NEW BOOKLET entitled “Mathieson 
A antiaro Ammonia” has recently 
been announced by The Mathieson Al- 
kali Works, 60 East 42nd St., New York, 


N. Y. The book is sixteen pages and cover 
and measures 6x9 inches. 


Some of the subjects covered in detail are 
the chemical and physical properties of liquid 
anhydrous ammonia, including curves on 
pressure and temperature relations, density 
of liquid ammonia and solubility of am- 
monia in water; ammonia containers and 
their safe handling; withdrawing ammonia 
from containers and from the system; piping 
and valves; ammonia leaks; physiological ef- 
fects of ammonia; and first aid measures in 
case of serious injury or exposure. 


Copies of this new Mathieson booklet are 
available to consumers upon request. 


Duplex Tubing 


UPLEX TUBING, having an inner tube 
D of one metal or alloy and an outer tube 
of a different metal, has been intro- 
duced recently by the Bridgeport Brass Co. 
It is being applied to 
heat exchangers, evaporators and condensers 


of Bridgeport, Conn. 


to combat corrosion. 











This new tubing, with the combination of 
metals chosen, may be adapted to meet spe- 
cific conditions. In refrigeration using 
ammonia, a combination of steel outside to 
resist ammonia attack and copper inside to 
withstand circulating water corrosion, and 
in certain food processing industries stain- 
less steel and brass and other combinations 
have overcome difficulties. Almost any come 
bination of metals or alloys can be made up 


to meet individual specifications. 


By a special method of processing a good 
close contact is obtained between the two 
metals in the composite tube without inter- 
fering with the heat transfer where needed. 
Where Duplex Tubes have to be expanded 
or rolled into a tube sheet, they are supplied 
with annealed or tempered ends. 


A technical bulletin on Duplex Tubing is 
available by writing to the Engineering De- 
partment of the Bridgeport Brass Co. 


Bucket Pump 

B. TrorTMAn, general sales manager of 

the Blackmer Pump Co., Grand Rapids, 

Mich., announces a new rotary pump that 
has just been put on the market. 


While employing the basic Blackmer 
“Bucket” design, certain refinements are said 
to have stepped up its efficiency, made it 
more quiet in operation and increased the life 
of the buckets. This pump may be furnished 
without removable liner for handling clean 
liquids with lubricating properties. 


These new pumps are equipped with high 
lift, non-chattering, adjustable relief valves 
that will handle the full capacity of the 
pump without shock or end thrust on the 
working parts. The rated capacity is 50 
GPM. Rated speed is 460 RPM. The rated 
maximum pressures for lubricating liquids— 
110 Ibs. psi. and for non-lubricating liquids— 
75 lbs. psi. Pumps for higher pressure are 
also available. 


Automatic Lift 


LLUSTRATED HEREWITH is an endless chain 
[ steetire elevator with a continuous hori- 

zontal discharge, installed in a large east- 
ern milk plant. By placing packages, boxes, 
crates, cartons, barrels, tubs, etc., on this 
elevator directly from trucks on the ground 
floor, they are carried continuously to the 
upper floor thus saving considerable time and 
manual labor. 


Packages may also be loaded automatically 
from a feeding conveyor line by arranging 
the flight platforms smaller than the con- 
tainers to be carried so that they will tele- 
scope through the feed conveyor. 
be used for multiple floor in- 
stallations. 


It can also 
single or 


The carrying platforms or flights are sup- 
ported in a horizontal position by brackets, 
the lower ends of which have rollers riding 
in channel tracks. When the endless carry- 
ing chain reaches the top of the elevator, it 
turns in its carrying track and runs hori- 
zontal to any point desired for automatic or 








hand unloading. This elevator requires only 
about one square foot plus the floor opening 
and platform to fit the size of the container 
It can also be arranged to 
operate in reverse and carry containers to 


to be carried. 


lower floors. 
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COWDREY EXPANDS LINE 





Adds Two New Types of Hood Capping 
Machines for Dairies 


Ten years of research and development, 
followed by a two year performance test in 
cooperating nearby dairies, preceded the 
placing of Innawire Sanitized Closures and 
Capping Equipment on the market in 1937. 
In the less than four years since then, the 
Cowdrey Products Co. reports that well 
over 1,000 dairies in this country and abroad 
have adopted these 
hood closures. In- 
nawire products 
have been protected 
by twenty-three 
United States and 
Foreign Patents al- 
ready issued, with 
others applied for. 


Recently the Cow- 
drey Products Co., 
Inc., has placed on 
the market an ex- 
tremely small, low- 
cost fully automatic 
full hood capping 
machine, operating at any speed up to 45 
bottles per minute. It may be used either 
with or without a conveyor. It is individ- 
ually powered with an electric motor and 
inexpensively installed, as it may merely be 
plugged into the nearest electric outlet. This 
machine is in addition to the Innawire Ro- 
tary Capper which has been on the market 
1938. 





since 


Inna- 
Hand-I-Plier capper has been devel- 
oped, which is a low-priced manually oper- 
ated capper. 


For dairies with small output, the 
wire 


It makes possible the use of 
Innawire Sanitized Closures by a_ small 
dairy. This supplements the regular Innawire 
manually operated capper which was brought 
out in 1937 

The Cowdrey line of capping equipment 
for applying Innawire Sanitized Closures 
now comprises two manually operated cap- 
pers and three fully automatic machines, 
each designed to fit a special condition. To- 
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gether, they cover the requirements of all 
sizes of dairies. These closures and capping 
equipment are distributed through dairy job- 
bers and are sold outright. 


Production at the company’s plant in 
Fitchburg, Mass., has been at full capacity 
for a long time, and to meet the growing 
demand C. Francis Cowdrey, president of 
the company, has just announced the ac- 
quisition of a large new plant where the 
company’s present capacity can be more than 
doubled. 


—— ao 


“SEVEN DECADES OF MILK” 





John J. Dillon Views Past, Present and 
Future of New York Dairying 


“Seven Decades of Milk” is the title of a 
new and interesting book on the history of 
the fluid milk industry in New York State, 
written by John J. Dillon, widely-known 
editor of the Rural New Yorker. 

With a background of more than 70 years 
of association with New York dairy 
industry, Mr. Dillon recites the gradual tran- 
sition in milk marketing from the producer- 
to-consumer distribution to the 
present-day complicated and involved method 
featured by cooperatives, federal-state control 
and big-business handling. Viewing with 
criticism and dissatisfaction many of the 
events in producer-distributor relationships 
that have transpired during the half 
century, he cites many practices of 
trickery, chicanery, 
representation that have allegedly been per- 


state’s 


system of 


past 
sordid 
and mis- 


deceit, intrigue 


petrated on dairy farmers in the New York 
milk shed. 

This new book reveals that Mr. Dillon 
looks with marked disfavor on many of the 


practices of leading producers’ cooperatives, 
the larger distributing concerns, and the 
present system and 
political control. 


of milk classification 


Urces New Cooperative Set-up 
While Mr. Dillon points out in his book 
so many of what he believes to be evils and 
injustices that have existed in milk market- 
ing up to the present time, he does not leave 
his readers without a constructive suggestion 








for the future. He sums up a solution with 
a simple program. He pleads for what he 
terms “a true cooperative plan”. 

The writer would have a producers’ or- 
ganization with two separate and distinct 
parts, a Fluid Milk Division and a Manufac- 
turing Division. The Fluid Milk Division 
would set a price for fluid milk and cream. 
It would sell all that the dealers would take 
and pay for at that price. Mr. 
mates that under present conditions, the 
farm price would be about $2.75 a hundred- 
weight for 3.5 per cent milk. 


Dillon esti- 


The fluid milk not sold to dealers would 
be turned over to the Manufacturing Milk 
Division unless the producer elected to use 
his unsold portion at home. In Mr. Dillon's 
words “The Manufacturing Milk Division 
will receive this overflow of fluid milk, as 
well as milk from producers who do not 
wish to qualify for the fluid trade. It will 
sell this milk to processors or manufacture it 
into by-products”. 

In conclusion, Mr. Dillon appeals for unity 
among dairy farmers and hopes that, 
ing by the lessons and experiences learned 
during the past half century, they will be 
able to do for themselves what others have 
been unable to do for them. 


profit- 


This 380 page book may be ordered through 
this publication or the Orange Judd Publish- 
ing Co., 15 East 26th St., New York, at $3.00 
per copy. 
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TO CONTROL “CONSIGNERS” 





Last month the legislature 


“consigners” under 


Pennsylvania 
to bring 
state milk control 
sylvania 


passed a bill 
Penn- 
their 


Heretofore those 


dealers who have operated 


business on a consignment basis have not 


come under control due to a ruling by the 
United States Supreme Court. 

At the recent convention of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Milk Dealers a 
number of dealers, in speaking of the new 
stated that due to the 
consignment 


annual 


legislation, 
of the of conducting 
business the legality of bringing the “ 


antiquity 
method 
consign 
ers” under state control and regulation would 
again be questioned in the courts 
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March at 10-Year High 


Amendments to Marketing Order Give 
New York Shed Dairymen Net 

Return 3¢ Over Last Year 

York Milk 


Shed received a uniform net return of $1.95 


Dairy farmers of the New 


per 100 Ibs. for March deliveries of 3.5 per 
cent butterfat milk in the 201 to 210 mile 
zone, according to mid-April tabulation of 
N. J. Cladakis, Market Administrator for 


the Metropolitan Area. The price, 


repre- 
senting a ten year high for March milk, 1s 
the first 
the Federal-State Milk Marketing Orders 
idopted in February and put into effect on 


figured on the amendments to 


March Ist. It represents a gain of 3c per 
100 lbs. over the March, 1940 level, and 


shows a seasonal decline of only 4c from 
the February return. 

“The value of the amendments,’ Mr. Clad 
akis said, “is clearly shown in the fact that 


this year’s March price bettered last year’s 
xy three cents. The higher price can be 


traced directly to the amendments and was 


achieved despite a lower tluid—Class | 
ilue. Fluid milk was worth $2.82 a hun 
dredweight last year. This year it was $2.65, 
seventeen cents less 
“The effect of the amendments, which were 


designed mainly to recover for farmers a 
rreater value from surplus milk, was 
forced by a general increase in March in 1 
value of dairy products. The amendments 
and the higher level of dairy products, oper 
iting together, resulted in the top price in ten 


years for March. 


‘The farm value of the pool, which will 
be paid to dairy farmers or their coopera 
tives, amounts to $9,984,359.44 as compared 
with a value of $9,127,778.04 a year 


when the higher fluid price prevaile Ch 


gain of $856,581.40 is accounted f in pa 
by an addition of 24,415,558 pounds o I} 
heretofore sold outside th marke l are 
without price control, at a value of $556 
142.93. Subtracting the value of the out 
milk entirely leaves the farmers’ pool \ 
4 net impovement of more than $300,000 
Other Farm Revenue Benefits 
‘The skimmilk adjustment of 10.2 cent 


1 hundredweight, computed by a new tot 
mula in one amendment, increased the value 
of the pool by more than $178,000. The new 
idjustment compensates farmers for skim- 
milk sold for human and animal consump 
tion. Without the amendments, the adjust 
ment would have been approximately 2 cents 
a hundredweight. No adjustment was com 
puted a year ago 

“The added value of 2 cents a hunded 
weight on milk sold as_ cream outside the 
marketing and special“feam areas (Class 
I1I-C) poduced nearly $11,000. 

“Additional farm revenue was gained from 
the reductions in cooperative payments and 
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market service claims. Cooperatives received 
$105,983.90 last year and $90,235.38 this 
March, an improvement of more than $15,- 
000.00. The amended market service claims 
were $338,462.44 this March as compared 
with $473,235.47 in the previous March, ac- 
counting for another improvement of more 


than $130,000. The February amendments, 
however, accounted for only $84,000 of the de- 
crease in market service claims because mile- 
age allowances were curtailed and reduced 
in May 1940. 

“The higher price overcame the handicap 
of reduced fluid milk sales in the New York 
market with the help of the penny-a-glass 
and welfare milk programs. Class I sales 
last March were 209,885,514 pounds. This 
year they reached 206,677,871 pounds. The 
low cost milk programs, however, marketed 
8,407,525 pounds, giving the fluid bracket a 
superiority of nearly 5,000,000 pounds. 


“The quantity of milk marketed as fluid 
(Class II-A) also increased this 
March, going up to 84,931,731 pounds from 
last March’s total of 82,762,735 pounds.” 


cream 


The 512,018,433 pounds of milk in the ad- 
ministrator’s pool. were received from 59,597 
lairy farmers in New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts, and 
(Connecticut as compared with 59,393 in Feb- 


ruary and 59,676 a year ago 
May Class 1 and 2-A Prices 


\dministrator Cladakis announced May 
cent milk in the 
New York City 


federal-state marketing area: 


minimum prices for 3.5 pet 


basic zone, handled in the 


Class 1 $2.20 per 100 Ibs. 
Class 1, relief 5 iis = 
. itsid in* ** « “ 

Cl 1.95*  « “ 
of C ibject to a plus 

ki ljustment of Class 1 Out- 
i 0c p ibove the Class 2-A 
r skimn is to be com- 





nnounced not later than June 5 
March Minimum Milk Prices 


The market administrator also announced 
prices and butterfat differentials 

effect for the month of March in the New 
York City area for 3.5 per cent .milk by 
classes received by handlers from producers 


it plants in the 201-210 mile zone: 


Price Per point 
per butterfat 
Class ewt.* differential 
I $2.f -04 
I lief) 2.08 04 
I (Ou de, non-Federal) 2.102 .04 
II-A 1.902 .051 
II-B 1.661 .045 
II-C 1.611 -043 
ItI-A 1.566 -045 
III-B 1.561 .042 
IiI-« 1.391 037 
IlI-D 1.336 .035 
IV-A 1.261 033 
IV-B 1.236 .030 


*Skimmilk adjustment (none) included in the 
es listed. 


League March Pool Prices 
J 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation average net paid pool return to pro- 
ducers for March was $1.93 per 100 lbs. for 
3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mile freight 


zone. The comparable February figure was 
$1.98. The March, 1940 price was $1.93. 
This includes an average city and location 
plus differential of 5c. Grade A premiums 
where earned are in addition. 


Sheffield March Milk Price 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced a net 
cash price for 3.5 per cent milk delivered 
during March of $1.94 per 100 Ibs. after 
deduction of lc for association and bargain- 
ing dues and advertising tax. This compared 
with a February net figure of $1.98 and a 
March, 1940 rate of $1.91. The price applies 
to the 201-210 mile zone. 


March Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 








40-Qt. Cans——— 

Milk Cream Cond. 

March, 1941 3,288,896 132,885 38,181 
March, 1940 3,116,862 125,720 34,614 
February, 1941 2,897,065 102,723 30,930 
February, 1940 .387 110,527 26,488 
Jan.-Mar., 1941 9,392,749 345,735 98,908 
Jan.-Mar., 1940 9,085,749 351,566 90,548 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans—— 





Cond. 
March, 1941 10,529 
March, 1940 8,654 
February, 1941 9.714 
February, 1940 00 
Jan.-Mar 1941 8,192 
Jan.-Mar., 1940 24,321 


BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans——— 








Milk Cream Cond. 
March, 1941 539,953 15,740 10,547 
March, 1940 507 313 
February, 1941 468 7.775 
February, 1940 462,737 4,532 
Jan.-Mar 1941 1,517,497 123 26,575 
Jan.-Mar 1940 1,463,524 118,169 14,496 

———_  o-— « —- 


OFFICERS OF OHIO ASSOCIATION 


The three affiliated organizations of the 
Ohio Dairy Products Assn. met recently and 
duly elected officers. Appointments were made 
to fill the Ohio Dairy Products Board as 
follows: Representing Milk are Oscar Bar- 
key, Canton Pure Milk Co., Canton, Clar- 
ence Ludwig, Ludwig-Lane 
Toledo, and Dr. R. C. 
Belle Vernon Co., Cleveland; representing 
Ice Cream are L. A. Sutermeister, Red Wing 
Co., Dayton, H. W. Smith, Pure Milk and 
Dairy, Tiffin, and John Stephens, Beatrice 


Dairy Co, 
Roueche, Telling- 


Creamery Co., Cincinnati ; representing Butter 
are W. H. Wright, Fairmont Creamery Co., 
Cleveland, B. B. Boals, Page Dairy Co, 
Mansfield, and J. P. Wilson, Springfield 
Purity Dairy, Springfield. 

Officers elected for Milk were: President, 
Oscar Barkey, vice-president, Clarence Lud- 
wig, and treasurer, T. B. Buchanan, Hamil- 
ton Milk Co., Columbus; officers elected 
for Ice Cream were: President, L. A. Suter- 
meister, vice-president, H. W. Smith, and 
treasurer, R. A. Lamont, Jr., Supreme Dairy 
Co., Alliance; officers elected for Butter 
were: President, W. H. Wright, vice-presi- 
dent, B. B. Boals, and treasurer, Arthur 
J. Good, Pickerington Creamery Co., Pick- 
erington. 
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Van Bomel Elevated 


Becomes Head of National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corp. Succeeding McInnerney— 
Latter Now Board Chairman 


ctive April 17th Thomas H. MclIn- 
y was advanced to the newly-created 
of chairman of the board of National 
Products Corporation, and L. A. Van 
¢ Was 


lent. 


chosen to succeed him as 


McInnerney, who has been active in 
dairy industry for 25 years, was the 

- of National Dairy and has been its 
president during its 18-year history. 


Van Bomel, whose father, grandfather, 
great grandfather were dairymen before 
has been associated for 37 years with 
Sheffield Farms Co., New York sub- 

of National Dairy, and since 1927 
been its present. He has also been 
utive vice-president of National Dairy 

last four years. 


Lifetime in Dairy Field 


n he was 14, Mr. Van Bomel obtained 
egular job with Slawson Brothers for 
two months each summer vacation, work- 
ing successively as delivery boy, store clerk, 
bookkeeper, vacation relief man, store man- 
ager, and route driver. Matriculating for a 
course in civil engineering at New York 
University, he received his degree in 1908. 
The following year he went to work for 
Sheffield Farms at $14 a week and found that 
his engineering training stood him in good 
stead. He engaged in engineering work, 
building plants and installing machinery. 


For several years he worked in the pas- 
teurizing department, studying and perfect- 
ing equipment to pasteurize milk. 


In 1915 Mr. Van Bomel was made head 
of the creamery department, a position in 
which he was responsible for the buying of 
milk and for the supervision of the construc- 
tion, equipping, and operation of the com- 
pany’s plants, now numbering more than 
100. In the midst of the depression he 
launched an expanded building program that 
included the construction of new city plants 
at Jamaica, Long Island, 125th Street, and 
57th Street, Manhattan. 


1927 he was elected president of. the 
Sheffield Farms Company to succeed his 
father who continued as chairman of the 
board of directors until his death in 1928. 


Sponsored Many Developments 


\s president Mr. Van Bomel sponsored 
me of the most recent developments in 
dairy industry, beneficial both to the 
public and the milk producer. Mr. Van 
Bomel’s farm, on which he carries on dairy 
poultry experimental work, is situated 

at North Salem, New York. There he usual- 
ly spends his week-ends checking up on the 
Progress that is being made in putting into 


May, 1941 


practical operation the findings oi agricul- 
tural colleges and other experts and planning 
for future operations. 


In addition to his work with Sheffield 
Farms and on his own farm, Mr. Van Bomel 
devotes considerable time to oganizations for 


the assistance of boys. 
— ee - 


MINN.-WIS. MARKETING ORDER 


Duluth-Superior Area Comes Under 
Federal Control as of May 5th 


Washington, D. C—The Department of 
Agriculture has announced a federal market- 
ing agreement and order for the handling of 
milk in the Duluth-Superior (Minnesota- 
Wisconsin) marketing area, effective May 
5, 1941. The program provides for the estab- 
lishment of minimum prices which handlers 
are to pay producers for milk in the area. 

Of the 1,376 producers eligible to vote in 
the recent referendum on the issuance of the 
order, more than 95 per cent of those voting 
favored this action. The agreement was 
signed by handlers distributing more than 
the required 50 per cent of the total volume 
of milk distributed in the area 

The program provides for: administration 
by a market administrator to be named by 
the Secretary of Agriculture; handler reports 
for each monthly delivery period; payment 
for milk received from producers based on 
the utilization of such milk; and uniform 
prices for milk, except for differences in but- 
terfat content and quality, through a market- 
wide pooling arrangement. The following 
Class 1— 
all milk disposed of in the form of fluid 
milk, flavored milk, and flavored milk drinks ; 


and Class 2—milk used to produce a milk 


classifications of milk are set up: 


product other than those specified in Class 
1; and all milk accounted for as actual plant 
shrinkage, but not to exceed 2 per cent of 
the total receipts from producers. 

Under the program, the minimum price 
for Class 1 milk for April through August 
each year will be four times the average 
wholesale price of 92-score butter at Chi- 
cago, plus 25 per cent, plus 55 cents; for 
September through March, four times the 
average wholesale price of 92-score butter 
at Chicago, plus 25 per cent, plus 65 cents. 
For Class 2 milk the minimum price will 
be computed by the following formula: Four 
times the price of 92-score Chicago butter, 
plus 25 per cent. 

The program contains a special provision 
for the pricing of milk sold outside the mar- 
keting area, and also for a special price for 
milk which might be distributed to recip- 
ients of public aid and other needy persons 
under any low-cost milk program approved 
by the Secretary. 

Expenses of administering the marketing 
agreement program will be met through pay- 
ments by handlers not exceeding 3 cents per 
hundredweight on all milk purchased from 
producers and on handlers’ own production 
during each delivery period. 
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STEP OUT ano SELL 


A New Book on Selling 


By Wm. E. “Bill” Holler 


This book is inspiring, dynamic, 
and packed from‘ cover to cover 
with sound sales sense. No one 
can fail to read STEP OUT AND 
SELL without getting a great deal 
of benefit from it. 


Striking Cloth Binding — 96 Pages 


Size 6x9 Inches— in Cloth Container 
PER 
s 1 .. COPY 
Order with remittance to 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 


173 CHAMBERS ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Dairy Council Movie 
New Sound Film Depicts Importance 
of Milk Its Products 


Army and Civilian Diet 


and in 


Chicago, I1l—The new sound motion pic- 
ture being prepared by the National Dairy 
Council will soon be ready for release. Final 
shooting of outdoor scenes will be completed 
within the next several days, according to 


Milton Hult, President of the Council. 


Tentatively titled “America Learns to Fly”, 
the film damatically depicts the fast moving 


activities of the airlines, private flyers, prim- 


ary training detachments of the Army Air 
Corps and students participating in the Civ- 
ilian Pilot Training Program of the Civil 


\eronautics Administration. Burton Holmes 


Films, Inc., of Chicago is producing the film 
35 millimeter for 
theatrical use and the other in 16 millimeter 


in two versions—one in 


for schools, clubs and other groups. 


The picture about flying and the necessity 
§ good health for civilian, commercial and 
\rmy pilots stresses the importance of milk 
ind its products as an essential part of the 


pilot’s diet. The importance of milk in a 


well-balanced diet and its value as a protec- 
tive food are emphasized, particularly in con- 
nection with the rigid health standards re- 
The stringent Army Air 


Corps’ physical examination for all its flying 


quired of pilots. 
cadets is explained and part of the examin- 
ation is shown. 
Milk for Good Teeth 
\ccording to 


recent government reports, 


teeth. During the course of the filmed Army 
\ir Corps examination, a flight surgeon ex- 


plains to a rejected applicant the importance 
of milk and a proper diet to sound teeth and 


general physical fitness. Scenes shot in an 
Army Air Corps training school dining 
room and kitchen show the liberal use of 
dairy products in the food served United 


States’ future pilots. 


In addition to flying sequences, the film 
points out the need of milk in the diets of 
industrial workers, office workers, executives 
and families—both for adults and children. 
Emphasis is placed on the importance of the 
protective foods, which include dairy prod- 
ucts, for good nutrition and more buoyant 
health. 


Members of the National Dairy Council 
staff who are supervising the production are: 
Mrs. Ethel Austin Martin, Director of Nu- 
trition, Charles E. Sommer, Director of Pro- 
duction and Miss Alice Cooley, Director of 
Publicity. 

The film will be used extensively by local 
Dairy Council units and will be distributed 
nationally outside of local Council territory. 
\rrangements have been made for distribu- 
tion through two nationally-known agencies 
local Council 


in territories not serviced by 


units. Prints will also be made available to 
the industry for theatre and group showings. 


———___ oo —<—_ + —__—— 


LICENSE REQUESTS NOT LAGGING 


Few Applications Yet to Be Acted on 
by State Milk Control Board 


\lbany, N. Y.—The State Division of 


ment for their milk producers as “reason- 
ably satisfactory.” 

Kenneth F. Fee, Director of the Division 
of Milk Control, said nearly all dealers who 
filed bonds or other sureties for the license 
year which ended March 31 have now given 
the required sureties for the license year 
which began April 1. 

When a dealer defaults in his payments 
to milk producers, the State acts under the 
bonding provisions of the milk control law 
to collect the money owed to farmers. 

It also was said at the Division offices 
that several dealers who had not previously 
purchased milk from producers, have now 
filed surety bonds preliminary to making 
such purchases. 

Milk dealers’ license applications received 
at the close of business on April 30 totaled 
4,628 accompanied by fees of $196,707. On 
the corresponding day a year ago the license 
applications amounted to 4,584 with fees of 
$181,314. Licenses issued for the current 
year totaled 4,139 as compared with 4,000 on 
that date in 1940. Now being acted upon 
are 489 applications. Where it is found 
necessary to deny licenses, the fees will be 
returned. 

eee 


NEW DAIRY FIRM 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E.B.).—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed with the Indiana 
Secretary of State by the Chee-Co Dairy 
Products Corporation, Spring and West 
Fifth Sts.. New Albany, Ind., formed to 
operate a dairy and wholesale cheese, butter 
and other products. The corporation has 
150 shares of capital stock valued at $100 



























many potential Army pilots are being re- Milk Control describes the situation pertain- a share and the incorporators are Raymond 
jected by flight surgeons because of poor ing to sureties given milk dealers as pay- E. Reid, Orland C. Grim and Sara E. Reid. 
Statistical Review of the New York Market 
For APRIL, 1941 
CONCENTRATED MILKS N. Y. MILK PRICES 
Unsweetnd. 
CASE CASE SWEETND. BULK condensed DRY SKIMMILK Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 mile 
CONDENSED EVAPORATED CONDENSED’ whole milk -——-Spray—— —Hot Roller zone in effect in New York City Area unde 
Known br. Other br. Known br. Other br. Skim crit. Wh.crit. 40-qt. can Knownbr.Otherbr. Otherbr. Otherbr.|:ne PFederal-State Marketing Agreement used 
DATE (case) (case) (case) (case) price lb. price lb. fob.fctory Lb Lib Human __ Feed by all handlers in figuring returns for April 
Apr. 1 |— @5.00 @ 4.50 @3.20|2.95@3.00|4% @4% |74%4@7% |6.50@ —|7%@8%|7 @8 |6%@7 |5%@5% Price Per point 
** 2 |— @5.00)— @4.50\— @3.20)2.95@3.00)4% @4%|74O7% /6.50@ —|\7%@8%/7 @8 6%@7 |5%@5% per butterfat 
“* 3 |— @5.00,— @4.50\— @3.20|2.95@3.00\4% @4%|7%@7% |6.50@ —7%@8%|7 @8 |6%@7 |5%@5% Class cwt. differential 
* 4 1— @65.00|\— @4.50) @3.20/|2.95 @3.00/4% @4% |74@7% |6.50@ —|7%@8%|\7 @8 64O@T [5% @5%], aor 04 
* 656 |I— @5.00) @4.50|\— @3.20\2.95@3.00\4% %|17%@7%\6.50@ —|7%@8%\7 @8 6%@7 '|5%@5% I (Relief) 1.88 04 
* 7 1— @5.00|— @4.50|— @3.20|2.95@3.00/4% @4%|7%4O@7%|6.50@ —|7%@8%|7 @8 [6%@7 |5%@5%]1, (Out > ene 216 04 
«* g il— @6.00;\— @4.50\— @3.20/2.95@3.00\4% @4%|7%@7%/6.50@ —'7%@8%!7 @8 |6%@7 |5%@5% le qa pence 196 “O51 
* 9 |— @5.00,\— @4.50|— @3.20/2.95@3.00/4% % |7% @7% |6.50@ —|7%@8%|7 @8 (6%@7 |54O@5%l>R 1788 947 
** 10 |— @5.00! - @4.50\— @3.20|2.95@3.00|4% %|7%@7%|6.50@ —|7%@8%|7 @8 (6%@7 |5%@5%)7 1738 “048 
* 11 |— @6.00\— @4.50\— @3.20/2.95@3.0014% @4% 174% @7%/6.50@ —|7%@8%17 @8S |6%@7 |5%4%@5% nII-A 675 4s 
“12 |\— @6.00 @ 4.50 @3.20|2.95@3.00/\4%@5 |7%@8 |6.50@ —/7%@8%/7 @S |6%@7 15%@5% III-B 16388 044 
“14 |— @6.00) @ 4.50 @3.20'2.95@3.00\4% @5 7%@8 |6.50@ —|\7%@8%\7 @8 6% @7 5% @5% IIL-c 1.518 039 
“15 |— @6.00/\— @4.50/\— @3.20\2.95@3.00\4%@5 (7%@8 |6.50@ —|7%@8%|7 @8 |6%@7 |5%@5% 1-D 1468 037 
‘“* 16 |\— @5.00 @4.50 @3.20|2.95@3.00|4%@5 |7%@8 16.50@ —|7%@8%17 @8 |6%@7 |5%@5% IV-A 1388 035 
“47 = @5.00 @ 4.50 @3.20/2.95@3.00\4%@5 |7%@8 |6.50@ —|7%@8%|7 @8 |6%@7 |5%@5 Iv-_B 1.364 033 
“ 18 |— @5.00 @4.50 @3.20|2.95@3.00/\4%@5 |7%@8 |6.50@ —|7%@8%|\7 @8S |6%4@7 |54%@5%X]Q.- : . . 
* 19 |— @65.00 >a 50 @3.20'2.95@3.00\4%@5 |7%@8 \650@ —|l7%@8%i7 @s \64@7 |5%@s% [Skimmilk adjustment inctuded in above clas 
* 31 |— @6.00 @ 4.50 @3.20|2.95@3.00/}4%@5 |7%@8 |6.50@ —|/8 @8%|\7%@8 |6%@7 |5%@5% BESCee V- 
“* 22 |— @5.00 @ 4.50 @3.20\2.95@3.00}4%@5 |7%@8 |6.50@ —|8 @8%\7%@8 (6%@7 |5%@5% S 
* 33 |— @65.00'\— @4.50\— @3.20/2.95@3.00\4% @5 17% @8 |6.50@ —|8 @8%7%@8 |6%@7 |5%@5%|Rail & Truck Receipts at N.Y.C. & Metrop. Are 
“ 24 |\— @6.00 @ 4.50 @3.20'2.95@3.00/}4%@5 |7%@8 (6.50@ —/8 @8%|\7%@8 |[6%@7 |5%@5% (Statistics of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 
* 26 |— @6.00)- @4.50/\— @3.20\2.95@3.05|4%@5 |\7%@8 |6.50@ —/8 @8%|7%@8 |6%@7 [5% @5% 
“36 i— @6. @ 4.50 @ 3.25|3.10@3.20/}4%@5 |7%@8 |6.50@ —|8 @8%|7%@S |6%@7 |5%@5% Milk — —— conn 
* 38 |— @6.00\— @4.50\— @3.25|3.10@3.20|)4%@5 |7%@8 (6.50@ —|8 @8%\7%@8 6%@7 |54@5%hn., 3.088.896 132.885 3.610 28,181 
* 29 |\— @65.00, @4.50|\— @3.35/3.15@3.204%@5 (7% @8 |6.50@ —|8 @8%|7%@ }6%@7 |5%@5%in, “2'897.065 102.723 10.641 20.990 
* 30 |— @65.00 @4.50\— @3.35/3.15@3.20/}4%@5 |7%@8 |6.50@ —|8%O— |7%@8%|6%@7%|5% @5% ; er: ie a b 
|Tot.@a} 6.00 | 4.50 3.22 3.00 | 5 7.77 6.50 8.1 7.61 6.74 J] 56.64 
° 
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Upholds Tax Decision 


Court of Appeals Rules Milk Producers’ 
\ssociation Must Pay Levies Im- 
posed by District of Columbia 
(E eview’s Washington, Correspondent) 


Washington, D. C.—The United States 


Court of Appeals has ruled that the Mary- 
land and Virginia Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, which produces about 87 per cent 


Washington’s milk supply, and maintains 
District of Co- 
property and 


fh here, must pay the 


in $30,000 in business 


ege taxes. 
J assessments involved in this decision 
are tangible personal property for the 


1936, 1937 


38 and business privilege taxes for 


years ended on June 30, 


The Court’s opinion stated that the asso- 
was not engaged in the business of 





2 broker or agent, was not a mere conduit 
for the funds of a principal, and was rightly 
assessed on the basis of its gross receipts. 


I the opinion of the Court that there 
was no merit in the contention that the asso- 
ciation was not the owner, but was a mere 


custodian of its revolving fund. The asso- 
ciation’s bookeeper had previously testified 
that the revolving fund was the net worth 
[ association. 


ot the 


Chief Justice Groner, who dissented from 
the majority opinion, contended that the items 
dispute were never the property of the 
association, but belonged to the 
iarmer members, less only one cent per gal- 


lon on 


actually 


milk which the association was al- 
lowed to retain for expenses and the accumu- 
lation of its protective fund. 


Justice Groner Dissents 


Considering that the assessment was er- 
roneous, Chief Justice Groner said he was 
f the opinion that so'much of the decision 
f the Board of Tax Appeals as found the 
liable account of 


dealers and so 


association for taxes on 


receivables from much as 


imposed taxes under the Business Privilege 
Tax Act on the entire gross proceeds of 
farmer-milk sold by petitioner in the year 
1938. was erroneous and should be set aside 
and annuled. 


The District of Columbia assessors sought 
intangible personal property, composed 

of cash and securities valued at between $600,- 
WOO and $800,000, and accounts receivable also 
It was said that under the busi- 
hess privilege tax, the District of Columbia 


were taxed. 


government did not assess taxes outside the 
district. The association, according to the 
District takes the milk from its 
iarmer members and sells it to local dairies. 
officials maintained that it 
did not own the milk; that it was the prop- 
erty of the farmer members whose residence 


1s outside of the District of Columbia, and 


officials, 


The association 


May, 1941 


therefore should not be assessed by District 
officials. 


In case this decision is sustained by the 
highest Court, it is possible that it may have 
a bearing on the assessing and collection of 
taxes from other associations of milk pro- 
ducers who maintain offices in cities in which 
their milk is sold for distribution by milk 
dealers. 

ee 


REJECT DEALER BIDS 


Tenders for School Milk Turned Down 
in Omaha and Birmingham 
Washington, D. C.—The 
\griculture rejected on April 29th all bids 
received from milk handlers of Omaha, Neb., 
for the supplying of milk under the Omaha 
\pril 10th. 


Department of 


school milk program announced 


Bids received from four handlers were 
all at the rate of 1.1 cents per one half-pint 
for the federal payment, which would be in 
addition to the one-cent a half-pint to be 
The 


rejected because they were too high and did 


paid by school authorities. bids were 


not appear to be competitive. The plan of 
operation requires that a separate award be 
sub- 


Each 


for each school to the handler 
mitting the lowest bid for that school. 


handler could have submitted, if he 


made 


so de- 
sired, a bid for each of the 30 schools auth- 
orized to participate in the program. 

However, in the case of 28 schools only 
one bid was received for each. while in the 
case of two schools, only two bids were re- 
ceived for each. 

New bids will be requested immediately. 

Considering the fact that handlers would 
pay producers a lower price for milk to be 
sold under the program, the bids submitted, 
according to Department officials, would have 
provided handlers a higher price for program 
milk than they are reported to be receiving 
for milk sold regularly to school children. 

At the same time bids received from hand- 
lers for supplying milk to 25 schools under 
the Birmingham, Ala., (including Jefferson 
County), program were likewise rejected for 
the same reasons. New bids will be requested 
immediately. 

The rejected bids were received from three 
handlers and were all at the identical rate 
of 1.6 cents per half-pint of milk for the 
This 


payment would be in addition to the one- 


federal payment under the program. 


cent a half-pint to be paid by the school 
authorities. 
——e—-9—__—_ 


NEW JERSEY CLASS 3 PRICE 





Announcement has been made by the New 
Jersey Milk Control Board that the mini- 
mum price to be paid by dealers and pro- 


cessors to producers for Class 3 milk pur- 
chased during the month of April, 1941, is 
$1.33 per hundred pounds, or 
quart, for 3.5 per cent test. 


.0286c per 








Milk 
Bate! 
Milk Powder 


HUN ZIKER 





Condensed Milk 
and Milk Powder 


by O. F. Hunziker 
5th Edition 


Sweetened Condensed Milk 
Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Buttermilk 
Dried Whole Milk 

Dried Buttermilk 

Malted Milk 


Price $6.50 

URNER-BARRY COMPANY 
173 Chambers Street, N. Y. City 

Please send me one copy of ‘‘Condensed 


Milk and Milk Powder,’’ by Otto F 
Hunziger I am sending herewith check for 
$6.50 

Name 

Address 
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RATES: ‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. 

50 words. All other advertisements, 5c a 

word ($1.00 minimum). Keyed ads, 15e extra. 
All payments strictly in advance. 


Limit of 














POSITION WANTED 
Cheesemaker of 35 years’ experience in all 
kinds of soit and hard cheese, butter and 
other milk products. Able to turn out the 
mest product in bake *s cottage or American 
cheese. If interested in his services state 
salary per week or month and _ location. 
Advertiser is single and can come on short 


}-B-M 


notice. Box 23, Sacemakersville, Pa. 


Summer work wanted to September 15th 
\vailable June 9th. Dairy student at Cornell 
University, Class of 43; age 21. Have New 
York Babcock milk and cream license. Am 
able to do plate counts, Mojonnier testing. 
Willing to do any work connected with milk 
business. Modest salary sufficient. Address 
Louis Geller, 119 Dryden Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 

5-M 


Young man, 24 years of age, draft classi- 
fication 3, college degree, specialization in 
Dairy Industry. Practical, diversified ex- 
perience consisting of working for up-state 
New York and city milk plants. I am seek- 
ing a position of responsibility, where my 
qualifications would be of value to the com- 
pany. Box 202, care of this publication. 5-M 





HELP WANTED 
Experienced man to manufacture sour 
cream, and operate condensing pan for large 
plant in New York State. State age, family 
connections, full experience and references. 
Reply Box 195, care of this publication. 


4-B-M 


Working Plant Manager for medium size 
New York City Milk Bottling Plant. Must 
have knowledge of refrigeration, boilers and 
all dairy equipment and be able to handle 
help. Box 198, care of this publication. 5-M 


Foreman to run New York City approved 
creamery, fluid only, located in Northern 
New York State. Must be energetic field- 
man and must be able to operate microscope. 
Box 201, care of this publication. 5-M 

SALESMEN calling on milk, ice cream 
plants, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecti- 
cut; essential repeating service; side line: 
liberal commission. Box 204, care of this 
publication, 5-M 














EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


One 28 ton Brunswick four cylinder 


ammonia compressor with 40 H.P. 
motor- rexrope drive-starter and ae- 
cessories. Excellent condition. Also 


nearly new Wallace & Tiernan Chlor- 
inator. Frederick G. Smith & Co. 
Freeport, Hl. - 
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One 35 h.p. vertical tubular boiler, used 
less than three years; 1 Meyer-Dumore 
double compartment bottle cleaner, specially 
built to handle 6-7 and 8 oz. fruit juice 
bottles along with standard milk bottles. The 
Kalva Corporation, North Chicago, Ill. 5-M 

One No. 91 De Laval Electric Separator 
in good condition. Please reply to Box 203, 
care of this publication. 5-N 





CREAMERY WANTED 





Milk Creamery approved for the New 
York City market. Must be in good milk 
production neighborhood, milk to be medium 
test. Box 187, care of this publication. 4+-M-2 





WHOLEMILK WANTED 


CO-OPERATIVES AND MILK 
PLANT OWNERS. We wish to contract 
for a steady supply of trom one to three 
tanks of wholemilk daily. We can pay fair 
premiums above the published Market Ad- 


ministrator’s price for manufacturing all year 
‘round. Prompt payments guaranteed. Box 
196, care of this publication. 4-B-M 





RETINNING SERVICE 


MILK CANS, Ice cream cans retinned; 


satisfaction guaranteed ; double dipped, Straits 


Settlement ‘Tin; pickup and 


redelivery ; 


prompt service; low charges. INTER- 
STATE RETINNING & STAMPING 
CO., INC., 927-937 Shepherd -Ave., Brook 


lyn, N. Y., SKidmore 4-266% 5-M 





EMPLOYEE SECURITY PLAN 


Group Insurance and Sickness Bene- 
fits Provided by Dairy Firms 


Additional security in the form of hospi- 
tal expense and surgical operation benefits 
has been included in the group of the Badger 
Farms’ Creameries, dairy and ice cream 
manufacturer, of Portsmoutii, N. H., which 
since October, 1935, has provided employees 
totaling $116,000, 


supplemented by sickness and accident bene- 


with life insurance, now 


fits. Announcement of the additional cover- 
Ralph W. Badger, 
president of the concern. . 


age has been made by 

The plan is being underwritten by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. on a coop- 
erative basis whereby the employees con- 





MAin 4-5880 


EMPIRE 


Used Boiler Supply Co. 


BUYS USED 
STEAM 
BOILERS 


ALL STYLES — ALL TYPES 
HIGH and LOW PRESSURE 
Inquiries Welcomed From All States 


64 Flushing Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 















tribute fixed amounts and the employer bears 
the balance of the entire net cost. 


Individual benefits range for life insurance 
from $2,000 to $4,000 while employees re- 
ceive from $10 a week to $25 a week in 
case of sickness or non-occupational injury, 
Workers undergoing hospitalization will be 
paid from $4 a day to $5 a day, while hos- 
pital expense benefits for employees’ de- 
pendents amount to $3 a day. In each in- 
stance, payments will be made for a period 
not to exceed a maximum of 31 days. Sur- 
gical operation benefits range up to $150. 
In conjunction with the group plan, special 
services include visiting nurse care and the 
distribution of pamphlets on health conserva 
tion and disease prevention. These services 
are without additional cost to the workers. 

~ o—= 


TWO SALES IN ASHEVILLE 





Pure bred cows om 
} 


Asheville, N. C 
f North 


. _* tee 
of breeders from the 


all sections o Carolina and hundreds 


South as a whole are 
1 \ 


expected to be in Asheville for the rth 


Carolina Guernsey Breeders Association’s an- 


nual state sale on May 8. 


This event will follow by only three days 
the sale of pure bred Jersey cattle to be 
held here at Biltmore Estate, home of the 
largest pure bred Jersey herd in the country. 
There long has been a friendly rivalry be- 
tween dairy cattkemen who follow thes: ] 
breeds. 


G. D. White of Hendersonville 
dent of the association. Other officers are: 
T. Holt Haywood of Winston-Salem, first 
Neal of 


vice-president; and Dr. 


Salisbury, 
William 
Moore of Raleigh, secretary-treasure! 
—_—_» — > o- — 


APPROVES SIX-DAY DELIVER) 


vice-president; C. L. 


second 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E.B.). — Governor 
Schricker of Indiana has sent 
Winfield Hunt of the Milk 
Foundation of Indianapolis in which he ex- 


Henry F. 
a letter to C. 


discontinuance 0! 
He admitted there 
had been some slight inconvenience in his 


pressed his approval of 
Sunday deliveries here. 


own home, but said customers merely would 
have to anticipate their requirements to give 
drivers a chance for rest and relaxation on 
Sunday. 

—_—_-—< + —___ 


EXTEND TIME FOR BRIEFS 
Washington, D. C.—The 
Agriculture has announced that the time for 


Departn 


filing briefs on proposed amendments to the 
federal [ 
milk in the Chicago, IIl., marketing area has 
been extended from “May 1 through May 10, 
1941. A 
amendments was held in Chicago beg:nning 
April 9. Briefs are to be filed with the 
Hearing Clerk, United States Department ‘ 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


order regulating the handling 


. . 4 
public hearing on the proposet 
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